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SEPTEMBER 23, 1946 - VOLUME 19 + NUMBER 2 peace is the atom bomb. All peace- 
loving nations agree that some system 
must be set up to control atomic en- 
ergy and prevent the use of the bomb. 
But they have not yet agreed on a 
method of control. The cartoons on 
this page, and on page 3, express the 
views of a group of American atomic 
scientists who favor world control of 
atomic energy. The drawings are 
from a forthcoming film, How to Live 
With the Atom, designed for use in 
schools, forums, and at other public 
gatherings. 



































10. Too, A-bombs may not be dropped. 11. But A-bombs are too deadly. If all 12. They'd pretend to be friends. But 
They may be planted, So maybe secret nations had bombs, they’d be afraid to one might seize an opportunity to 
police will search our homes. start a war—wouldn’t they? strike. (Continued on p. 3). 
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the Fire stick 


from which the streamliners grew 


For centuries the natives of Samoa have made fire 
with a simple device consisting of a bamboo tube, 
a tight-fitting plunger and bits of dry moss. 


Ramming home the plunger raises temperatures— 
which ignites the moss. That is all 


there is to it. 


Applying the same sim- 
ple principle of physics, 
civilized men devel- 
oped the Diesel en- 
gine late in the last 
century. In this engine, fuel is ignited by the heat 
resulting from compressing air in the cylinders, 
eliminating all need for spark plugs and ignition 
systems. 

But the early Diesel was big and heavy. Weight 
and bulk threatened 1 
one could afford to spe wer the time and money to 


» limit its use because no 


deve lop a compact Diesel engine light enough for 
general use. 


General Motors, however, had a big, modern labora- 
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tory, maintained out_of its earnings from the manu- 
facture of automobiles, refrigerators and so on. 


Seeing the great promise’ in the Diesel, it put these 
facilities to work, investing many months of time 
and many thousands of dollars_in the project. 


The powerful, economical, compact engine that 
resulted promptly suggested a new type of loco- 
motive for the railroads. Technicians got busy on 
more studies—and in due time, a 
new type of train—the swift, sleek, 
Diesel-powered streamliners of 



























today—took to the rails. 


I's a far cry from the primi- 
tive Samoan fire stick to the 
ultra-modern rail-liners that 
now speed across our countryside. 


But it is a gap which has been 
bridged by the willingness of 
companies like GM to “plow back” 
part of their earnings into im- 
proving products and de- 
veloping new ones. 


Only a prospering busi- 
ness can do this. So 
every streamline train 
you see is evidence that 
all the people profit when 


a business prospers. 


On the Air: HENRY J. TAYLOR, 
coast to coast, twice weekly. 
See your local newspaper 
for time and station. 
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“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 
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13. What if nations agree to outlaw the 14. Couldn’t we escape to some island? 
bomb? Nope. We wouldn’t be safe if Uh-uh. No place is out of reach of A- 
they weren’t forced to keep their word. bombs carried by rockets and planes. 





15. Our crowded industrial cities are 
excellent targets for atom bombs. May- 
be we'd better live underground. 
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16. This would confuse the enemy. It  —» 117. Our enthusiasm might be damp- 
would confuse us, too. A-bombs may be ened by the cost—not only in taxes, but 
so powerful our work would be wasted. in time: years of confusion and fear. 


18. Maybe we'd just better sit tight and 
take it. We'll never know what hit 
us. Millions killed, cities devastated. 























19. There may be a few survivors. If 20. A system of controlling atomic en- 
so, this is the life that awaits them: a ergy is needed. Nations must be kept 
cruel, desperate struggle for existence. from racing each other for A-bombs. 
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22. Atomic energy, say these scientists, 23. All nations must pool their strength 
should be taken from the U.S. and to enforce world control, they say, 
others and put under ‘world control. In this way we can enjoy lasting peace. 


21. Our only hope, says the Federation 
of American (Atomic) Scientists, is for 
the U. S. to tie down the atom bomb. 


The cartoons appearing on 
our cover and on this page 
are a copyright 1946 fea- 
ture of Film Publishers, Inc. 
and are reproduced with 
their permission. The film, 
How To Live with the Atom, 
was produced in coopera- 
tion with the National 
Committee on Atomic Infor- 
mation and Federation of 
American (Atomic) Scientists. 


NEXT WEEK: VARIOUS OPINIONS ON ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL 
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“YOU'VE NEVER WORN A 
FINER SPORT SHOE THAN 


BALL-BAND 


THEY'RE LIGHT! THEY FIT RIGHT! 
THEY HELP GIVE YOU SAFE, 
SURE-FOOTED SPEED! 
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“THEY'RE SO 

a : 
AND THEY 2 
SURE LOOK 


4 
SUPERI” | 












REG.U.S. 
PAT. OFF.1901 


Your shoes are so very important in every 
game you play that you’ll want the cor- 
rect foot support and the aid to speed and 
safety that famous Ball-Band Canvas 
Sport Shoes give you. And tell Mom, and 
Dad too, that they’re washable, and don’t 
mark floors! Don’t be satisfied with just 
any shoe .. . look for the Red Ball trade 
mark at the store...and on the shoe. ..to 
be sure it’s Ball-Band. Mishawaka Rubber 
& Woolen Mfg. Co., Mishawaka, Indiana. 





LOOK FOR THE RED BALL IN THE STORE 
AND ON THE SHOE SOLE 


BALL-BAN Dinoiana” 














U. 5. Reports 
On Territories 


On August 19 our Government sub- 
mitted a report to the U.N. on our ter- 
ritorial possessions. 

These possessions consist of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
the Panama Canal Zone, Guam, and 
American Samoa. The report was based 
on the economic, social, and educa- 
tional conditions in these areas. 

In making this report, the U. S. car- 
ried out a provision of the U.N. 
Charter. This provision calls on nations 
with territories that are not completely 
self-governing to describe conditions in 
these possessions. 

It was the first time a large nation 
had explained its territorial policies to 
a world organization. Our Government 
hopes its action will set a precedent*, 
and that Great Britain, The Nether- 
lands, and France will report to the 
U.N. on conditions in their territorial 
possessions. 





Words to the Wise 


A friend of Trygve Lie, hard-working Secre- 
tary General of the U. N., recently sent him a 
gift bearing this inscription: “The difficult -is 
that which can be done immediately. The im- 
possible takes a little longer.” 


U.N. ADMITS NEW MEMBERS 


On August 29 the U.N. Security 
Council voted unanimously to admit 
Afghanistan, Iceland, and Sweden to 
membership in the United Nations. The 
Council rejected the applications of Al- 
bania, Eire, the Mongolian People’s Re- 
public, Portugal and Trans-Jordan. Siam 
withdrew its application, Afghanistan, 
Iceland, and‘Sweden must have a two- 
thirds vote of the General Assembly 
before they can become U.N. members. 


* Means wéid is defined on p. 12. 


PUBLISHED IN THE INTERESTS OF A BETTER WORLD 


U. S. Seal 


This is the of- 
ficial seal of the 
United States Gov- 
ernment, adopted 
in 1789. 

A cluster of thir- 
teen white stars, 
on a pale blue 
background, symbolizes the birth of our 
country. Thirteen red and white stripes 
on a shield represent the thirteen origi- 
nal colonies, and the blue bar, stands 
for Congress. 

America’s strength in war is sym- 
bolized by the bald eagle armed with 
arrows. Our desire for peace is shown 
by the olive branch. 

E Pluribus Unum — our motto in 
Latin — means “one out of many.” It 
refers to the establishment of one gov- 
ernment — the United States of Amer- 
ica — over the thirteen colonies. 





JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
REPRESENTED AT U.N. 


Junior Scholastic is one of a handful 
of news magazines officially accredited 
to the U.N. General Assembly and Se- 
curity Council. 

Our special U.N. correspondent, Irv- 
ing Talmadge, is an experienced news 
reporter who has written articles on 
foreign affairs for outstanding news- 
papers and magazines. He speaks six 
languages. 

Mr. Talmadge’s reports on U.N. ses- 
sions, and anecdotes about U.N. per- 
sonalities, make this weekly page your 
personal U.N. newspaper. 





Press Association 


OUR U.N. REPORTER shows a copy of 


Junior Scholastic to Connie Kahn, the only 
official hostess at Security Council meetings. 


General Assembly 
ls Forum of U.N. 


The General Assembly is the only 
major organ of the U.N. in which all 
51 member nations are represented. 

The Assembly, which meets at least 
once a year, is the public forum of the 
U.N. The Assembly discusses all prob- 
lems of international peace brought be- 
fore it. It may make recommendations 
to member nations involved in a dis- 
pute, or to the Security Council. The 
Assembly also may call to the Security 
Council’s attention any situation which 
endangers world peace, and suggest 
measures for its solution. 

The Assembly studies and suggests 
ways and means of promoting interna- 
tional cooperation in the economic, so- 
cial, cultural, legal, educational, and 
health fields. The Security Council and 
other U.N. organs must submit reports 
on their activities to the Assembly. The 
power of approving the U.N.’s budget 
is held by the General Assembly. 

The Assembly’s decisions on impor- 
tant problems are made by a two-thirds 
vote. On minor issues, a majority vote 
is required. Each member has one vote. 

Last winter, in London, the As- 
sembly set up its principal working 
committees. It elected Dr. Paul-Henri 
Spaak of Belgium as president of the 
first session of the General Assembly, 
and Trygve Lie as the U.N.’s Secretary- 
General. 


Design Needed for U. N. Flag 


In front of the U.N. administration 
building at Lake Success, Long Island, 
N. Y., is a ring of flags representing the 
51 member nations. In the center stands 
a pole for a U.N. flag, not yet designed. 

Why not try your hand at designing 
a flag for the U.N.? We suggest that 
you use colored crayons. Send as many 
flag designs as you wish to Irving Tal- 
madge, U.N. Representative of Scho- 
lastic Magazines, 220 East 42nd Street, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Mr. Talmadge will submit the best 
flag designs to the U.N. On this page 
we will publish the best U.N. flag sent 
in each week, 
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Hydraulic gold mining near Fairbanks, Alaska Geld is washed out of rock with high-pressure hoses. 


LONG thousands of icy creeks 
in Alaska blooms the blue 
torget-me-not the _ officia! 
tower of this United States Terri 
tory 





The torget-me-not ts a_ fitting 
choice for the flower of Alaska, the 
forgotten land” The people of 
Alaska, who are all citizens of the 
United States, have felt that the U.S 
Government has neglected them in 
many ways 

But now Alaska is to get a tul) 
measure of attention and coopera 
tion from our Government 

As a Territory, Alaska 1s unde 
the jurisdiction* of the U. S De 
partment of the Interio: Last month 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. Krug 
and several of his assistants left 
Washington, D. C., for Alaska. They 
planned to discuss with Alaskar 
business, labor. and government 
leaders the following program to: 
developing Alaska 

l. The U S. Goverument will dis 
tribute information about Alaska and 
encourage invest 
money in Alaska’s industries 

2. The Territorial Government 
will be given a greater measure ot 
self-government 

8. The U.S. Government will de 
velop Alaska’s industries by making 
loans, and building roads and power 
projects 

4. Tourists will be urged to vaca 
ion in Alaska 


businessmen to 


5. [The U S$ Department of Agri 
culture will work out a program to 
develop A‘aska’s tarm tands 

6. A public works program will be 
set up to improve and increase the 
number of schools. hospitals. water 
systems. sewage disposal systems 
and smal! boat harbors in Alaska 

7. U S Government services ip 
Alaska will be improved to provide 
a more efficient administration 


ALASKA’S GOVERNMENT 


Alaskans abide by the same Con 
stitution we do. They share all otf our 
rights and privileges except these: 





Pan American Airway: 


Alaskan Indian dancer. 


they cannot vote tor the President 
of the United States They must ac- 
cept officials appointed by the Presi- 
dent. Aud they cannot elect repre- 
sentatives to the U S Congress. 

Alaskans have a Territorial Legis- 
lature which they elect. But its laws 
can be repealed by the U. S. Con- 
gress o1 vetced by the Governor, 
who is appointed by our President 
for a term of tow: vears 

Dr. Ernest L. Gruening is the prés- 
ent Governor of Alaska 

A representative of Alaska sits in 
the House of Representatives at 
Washington. D C., but he has no 
vote. He is only an observe 

Alaskans tee! that their affairs 
have not been well-managed by our 
Government. They point ou’ that 98 
per cent of the land is owned by the 
U.S Government And most of the 
Territory's natural resources are 
managed by more than 50 U. §S 
agencies. As a result, the Alaskans 
have little say about their land. 

Alaska has been handicapped by 
poor transportation facilities. Before 
the war, the Territory had only 1,970 
miles of roads — barely enough to 
link all parts of a land whose size is 
one-fifth the area of the U. § 

Because many of Ala: ka’s water- 
ways are frozen for a good part of 
the year, dog sleds and pack trains 
have been the sole means of trans- 
portation in rural areas Alaska has 


*® Means word is defined on p. 12. 












only one major railroad — from Sew- 
ard to Fairbanks. 

During the war, airports were 
built, roads improved, and the fa- 
mous Alcan Highway constructed. 
This highway — 1,671 miles long — is 
the first overland route from Alaska 
to the U. S. It runs through Canada. 

Airfields with concrete runways 
and steel hangars now stud valleys 
where a few years ago a helicopter 
would have had difficulty in landing. 
Alaskans feel their land will be the 
hub of tomorrow's air routes — to 
Russia, to China, and to India. 


INDUSTRIES ARE SEASONAL 


Alaska’s industries are seasonal. 
Fishing and mining, her main indus- 
tries, are active only during the short 
summer season. So workers must 
earn sufficient wages in the summer 
to support themselves for the rest of 
the year. 

Alaska needs full-time industries 
such as the new program calls for. 
Until Alaska can offer year-round 








employment, few people will settle 
in the Territory. 
Farming is not likely to become a 


basic Alaskan industry. Alaska’s cli- . 


mate and soil are not suited to agri- 
culture, although in the summer 
vegetables and fruits grow to 
amazing proportions. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior hopes to im- 
prove farming conditions by teach- 
ing Alaskan farmers modern agri- 
cultural methods. 

It took a world war to make the 
U. S. pay real attention to Alaska. 
Until Alaska became a military out- 
post, the people of the U. S. ne- 
glected their northern territory. 

Secretary of State William Henry 
Seward negotiated the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia for $7,200,000 in 
1867. So foolhardy did the American 
people regard the purchase that they 
scoffingly referred to it as “Seward’s 
Folly” and “Seward’s icebox.” 

The American people showed no 
real interest in Alaska until gold was 
discovered in the Canadian Klondike 
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in 1896, and at Nome three years 
later. Then, thousands of prospec- 
tors* rushed north to mine the pre- 
cious metal. 

Even after Alaska was granted 
some degree of self-government in 
1912, she failed to attract many set- 
tlers. Life there was not easy. 

But when World War II threat- 
ened, the U. S. moved quickly to 
safeguard her frontiers —and_air- 
fields, naval bases, and army posts 
mushroomed throughout Alaska. 

In June 1942, Japanese troops en- 
trenched themselves on the western 
tip of the Aleutians. But blasted by 
U.S. bombers, they quickly retreated 
the following spring and‘summer. 

Alaskan airfields were used to re- 
fuel and repair planes flying Lend- 
Lease supplies t Russian Siberia. 
Troops streamed northward over one 
side of the Alean Highway, while on 
the other side raw materials were 
hauled south for U. S. war plants. 

Approximately 100,000 U. S. sol- 


* Means word is defined on p. 12. 
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Map drawn for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mize 


Salmon fishing and canning, and gold mining are Alaska’s big industries. Alaska’s area is one-fifth that of U. S. 
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diers served in Alaska. Some didn't 
like it. Alaska’s freezing tempera- 
tures, long winters, and few people, 
made it unbearable to them. 

But many of our troops were im- 
pressed by Alaska’s scenic beauties, 
and the possibilities for starting a 
new life there after the war. 

LAND IS FREE 

Land is plentiful in Alaska. The 
total area of the Territory is 586,400 
square miles, and its population is 
only 72,524. 

Our Government offers land free 
to any U. S. citizen who wants to 
make his home in Alaska. Any citizen 
who is 21 vears of age or over — or 





who is under 21 years, but is the 
head of a family — may claim 160 
acres of unreserved 
Alaskan land. 

He does not actually own the land 
he is given until he has lived on it 
for three years in a well-built house 
and has cultivated a certain area of 
the land. 

Geographically speaking, there are 
six Alaskas. 

Southeastern Alaska is called the 
“panhandle” — so callec because 
Alaska is shaped like a pan, and the 
narrow strip of mainland and islands 
bordered by Canada and the Gulf 
of Alaska form the handle. This part 
of Alaska has the most people and 
the most industries. Fishing and min- 
ing are the chief industries. Juneau, 
capital of Alaska, is in the “pan- 
handle.” 

Transportation is highly developed 
in South Central Alaska. The Rich- 
ardson Highway and the Alaska Rail- 


and unused 


road carry the gold, chromium, and 
coal mined in the region to the gulf 
ports of Valdez and Cordova for ex- 
port to the U. S. Alaskan farmers till 
the rich soil of the Matanuska region 
and the Kenai Peninsula. 

The Alaska Peninsula and_ the 
Aleutian Islands make up South- 
western Alaska. Fur-trapping and 
mining are profitable here, but fish- 
ing is still the chief occupation. 

The Yukon and Kuskokwim Rivers 
cut through Central Alaska. Here 
reindeer graze in the flatlands, placer 
gold* is mined, the mercury hits 
100 degrees in summer, and Tanana 
Valley produces staple crops. 

Nome is the principal trading cen- 





Ewing Galloway 


Eskimos land a bear on Arctic shore of northern Alaska. Hunters used 
kayaks (canoes at left) to trail the bear and then killed him with arrows. 


ter of Seward Peninsula. Most of the 
small population is Eskimo. The few 
whites on the peninsula earn their 
living by placer gold mining and fur- 
trapping. 

Arctic Alaska is practically unin- 
habited. The few Eskimos who live 
here have maintained their primitive 
culture. 

Most Americans think of Alaska 
as continually blanketed with ice and 
snow. But during the short summers, 
delphiniums grow 9 feet high, straw- 
berries 2 inches in diameter, and 
cabbages to a weight of 50 pounds. 

The mercury hits-76 degrees be- 
low zero in winter. But Central Alas- 
kan summers are uncomfortably 
hot at 100 degrees in the shade. 

Though Alaskan winter days are 
short and gloomy, they are not to- 
tally dark —as many people believe. 
In summer, both days and nights are 
bright. For a period of two or three 
" & Meons word is defined on p. 12. 
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weeks, newspapers can be read out- 
doors all night without electric lights. 


ALASKA IS RICH 


In Alaska, everybody fishes — even 
the bears. Alaskan waters yield sal- 
mon, -halibut, cod, herring, oysters, 
shrimp, and, fur seals in large quan- 
tities. There are fisheries all along 
the coastline, except in the Arctic. 

Salmon are the prize catch. Close 
to 90 per cent of the canned salmon 
consumed in the U. S. is prepared in 
Alaskan canneries. 

Alaska — once thought to be an 
icebox — has turned out to be a vast 
treasure house. Alaska’s soil is rich 
in such valuable minerals as gold, 
coal, copper, lead, tin, silver, and 
platinum. 

Gold is found in many areas of 
\laska, but the Yukon region and 
the Seward Peninsula have the larg- 
est deposits. 

Fur-trapping and fur-farming rank 
third in supporting Alaska’s popula- 
tion. 

More than 4,000,000 acres of 
spruce and hemlock trees fringe the 
Southeastern coast of Alaska. They 
are used for lumber and for news- 
print, which is exported to the U. S. 


ALASKA NEEDS PEOPLE 

Of the 72,524 Alaskans, only one- 
half are natives. The rest are whites. 

The Eskimos are the largest native 
group. Then come the Aleuts, the 
Tlingits, and the Athapascans. 

The Eskimos fish, trap fur, and 
raise reindeer. They live along the 
Arctic coast, but do not — as many 
people believe — live in ice houses. 

The Aleuts live on the Aleutian 
Islands and the Alaska Peninsula. 
They are experienced boatmen and 
hunt sea otters. 

Along the southern coast, and in 
the interior of Alaska, live the Atha- 
pascans, a branch of the North 
American Indians. Another Indian 
group are the Tlingits, who live in 
the Southeast. They are famous for 
their colorful totem poles. 

Many of Alaska’s white population 
came from the U. S. But Europeans 
also have migrated to the Territory, 
mainly from northern countries such 
as Sweden, Norway, and Ireland. 

Alaska wants and needs people. 
She needs men and women who will 
settle down and help build up the 
country—men and women with 
courage and vision of pioneers. 

Next week: THE PHILIPPINES 








Products of Our Country — Products of Our World . 
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MAGNESIUM 





LIGHTWEIGHT OF METALS 


ATCH out! I’m dangerous! 
W Magnesium is my name. 

I’m the lightweight of metals. 
When you go swimming in the 
ocean, you brush up against me. 
Salt water is my natural home. A 
scientist once estimated that a cubic 
mile of sea water contains five or 
six million pounds of magnesium. 

Besides sea water, I make my 
home in silicate, carbonate, and 
chloride. I’m even found in min- 
erals — olivine, hornblende, talc, as- 
bestos, meerschaum, augite, dolo- 
mite, magnesite, carnellite, kieserite, 
and kainite. 

Quite a home life, eh? 

But, as I said, I'm dangerous. 
After I’ve been freed from brine, 
special care must be taken of me — 
for when I’m formed as flakes or foil, 
I burst into flames at the slightest 
provocation. 

At Freeport, Texas — on the Gulf 
of Mexico — at Cape May and New- 
ark, N. J., and at Moss Landing, Cal., 
giant derricks, like those used for 
oil wells, pump out hundreds of gal- 
lons of sea water to start the process 
of refining me from brine. 





Between the world’s «wo largest 
fresh water lakes, Michigan and 
Huron, is a giant underground salt 
lake — saltier even than the Great 
Salt Lake in Utah. Here, in the state 
of Michigan, is the main source of 
brine for magnesium. 

A purification process separates 
the magnesium from the brine. This 
process produces not only yours 
truly, but 300 other products — in- 
cluding ethyl for high octane gaso- 
line. 

Dolomite is another important 
source of your boy, magnesium. So 
is magnesite. Magnesium plants are 
usually constructed next to the 
source of the raw material. Thus, 
there are great refineries in Texas, 
Ohio, California, and Nevada — 
where the world’s largest magnesium 
plant was built during the war. 


USED TO WORK “CURES” 


For hundreds of years, men at- 
tempted to make use of me. In the 
middle ages, rich folks traveled 
from all corners of Europe to Seid- 
litz, Bohemia, and Epsom, England, 


Diagram shows how magnesium is extracted 
from sea water. Sea water, containing mag- 
nesium chloride, is pumped into cylinders 
which clear it of fish and plant life. Cleared 
water is chlorinated and sent through a chute 
to the flocculator, where it is limed. Oyster 
shells supply lime. They are reduced to lime by 
heat at kilns. Sea water and lime are mixed 
at the flocculator. Limed water, containing 
magnesium hydroxide, is chuted into settling 
tanks. Mugnesium hydroxide, which settles to 
bottom of tanks, is pumped into filters, where 

gnesium content is built up. Liquid next 
passes into neutralizer, where magnesium 
hydroxide is neutralized with acid supplied by 
acid plant. In evaporator, liquid’s magnesium 
content is raised from 15 to 35 per cent. Liquid 
again is filtered and its magnesium content 
raised to 48 per cent in kettles. In shelf dryer, 
liquid is hardened. Chute then feeds granules 
to electrolytic cells, where magnesium is mold- 
ed into 18-lb. ingots. Chlorine gas, a by- 
product of magnesium ingots, is sucked 
through pipes to acid furnaces. 





Chart shows magnesium process of Dow Chem. Co., Free- 
vert. Texas. Drawn for Junior Scholastic by Eva Mizerek. 
to bathe in waters where magnesium 
could work “cures.” 

Today, they've taken me out of 
the water and chemists have pack- 
aged the “cures” as Epsom Salts and 
Milk of Magnesia. But I do more 
than work for physicians. 

Take that new, giant transport 
plane. I'm the one who made those 
wheels so light. Aluminum, my older 
brother in the light metals field, 
would weigh a third more for the 
same size wheel. Yes, and a steel 
girder that four men could barely 
lift is a snap for one fellow to pick 
up when made of magnesium. 

Usually, I'm alloyed* with alu- 
minum to produce a metal that has 
no equal in strength and weight. 

In World War I, I was used as, 
material for tracer bullets and flares. 
Later, men used me in small articles 
where weight-saving was vital: vac- 
uum cleaners, typewriter rollers, 
spray gun handles, and movie pro- 
jectors. World War II gave me a 
chance really to show my‘stuff. I was 
in the incendiaries that set fire to 
Tokyo and Berlin. 

But you haven't seen anything yet. 
Before long, I expect to be a big 
shot in the industrial world — help- 
ing to build giant transport planes, 
transcontinental trains, and sky- 
scrapers! 


* Means word is defined on p. 12. 
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CAPITOL BOYS 


Part 2 
HAT are your duties as House 
pages?” Tuck asked the 
Washington twins, Clark and Rich- 
ard Green. 

“Well, most pages have to report 
at the House every morning at 9 
o'clock sharp to throw the Records 
on the seats,” Clark began. 

“What!” Bib gasped, getting a 
mental picture of Frank Sinatra dises 
crashing all over the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

“Record — meaning copies of 
the Congressional Record,” Clark 
grinned. “That's 4 publication con 
taining a word-by-word descriptio1 
of everything said and done in Con 
gress the day before. Congressme1 
who were in committee meetings, 01 
working in their offices, look at the 
Record the first thing to catch up or 
what they missed. 

“After the House convenes,” Clar! 
went on, “we file records, go to th: 
document room to look up old bills 
and go out on errands.” 


“ 


“While the House is in session, 
Richard interrupted, “all House 
pages are stationed on a bench in 
the back of the room. If a Congress 
man wants a page, he pushes a 
buzzer. A red bulb flashes on the 
switchboard at the page bench, and 
1 page reports to the Congressman.’ 

“The page approaches him from 
behind.” Clark put in, “says, “Did 
you ring for a page, sir?’ and awaits 
instructions. A page musi be ex 


f 4 Harris-Ewing 
a 





tremely courteous. That’s the first 
thing he learns. And not just. to 
Congressmen,” Clark said emphati- 
cally. “A House page must be equally 
polite and friendly to all guests of 
the Capitol.” 

Just then a boy in black knickers, 
black stockings, a white shirt, and a 
black tie came up the steps. 

“Hello, scum!” he said, winking at 
he twins. 

“Same to you!” Clark retorted. 

“Is that what you call being po- 

te?” Bib asked. 

“Oh, that!” Clark grinned. “He 
vas just a Senate page boy. We al- 
vays talk to Senate pages that way. 
id you see the corny outfit he was 
wearing? That’s a Senate page's uni- 
torm— another tradition. House 
pages can wear anything they like. 
is long as they look neat. Thank 
zoodness! I wouldn't be caught dead 
n black stockings!” 

“But, naturally,” Richard laughed, 
the Senate pages pretend their uni- 
orm makes them more swank than 
we are. They pretend theyre slum- 
ning every time they deliver a mes- 
‘age on the House side. We pretend 
ve don't think much of them, either 
sut it’s all friendly rivalry.” 

“Do pages have politics?” Tuck 

iked 

“You bet,” Clark said. “Election 
‘ight is just as important to a page 
is to a Congressman. If his boss 
doesn't win, a page is out of a job. 
too. Pages crowd around a radio lis- 
tening to election returns as if it 
were a matter of life and death.” 

“What sort of people do you meet 
in your work?” Bib asked. 

“Mostly bald!” Clark laughed. “It 
makes you worry whether you'll be 
bald when you're old.” He felt his 
hairline gingerly. “Honestly,” he 
confided, ‘do you realize that four 
out of five Congressmen are bald?” 

“He's right,” Richard agreed. “But 
spoofing aside, we do see many in- 
teresting people. Last year we saw 
Prime Minister Attlee of Great Brit- 
ain, Admiral Nimitz, General ‘Skin- 
ny Wainwright, and ‘Ike’ Ejisen- 


Senate pages carrying boxes con- 
taining electoral votes. They wear 
uniform of black stockings, black 
knickers, white shirt, and black tie. 





hower. And most of the Cabinet 
members appeared in Congress on 
different occasions. Once last year 
there was a page party at the White 
House. We met and talked with the 
President and Mrs. Truman.” 

“That was the biggest moment in 
our lives,” Clark said, “next to being 
in Honolulu when Pearl Harbor was 
bombed.” 

“Do funny things ever happen in 
Congress?” Bib asked. 

“Sure,” Clark said. “The other day 
a Congressman yielded the floor to 
Representative Vinson when Mr. 
Vinson wasn't there. And not long 
ago Mr. Rayburn, Speaker of the 
House, was pounding his gavel on 
the desk when the top flew off.” 

“Some life!” Tuck sighed envious- 
ly. “Know where I can find a Con- 
gressman with some patronage* to 
spare?” 

“How are you as a detective?” 
Clark askea. 

“What's that got to do with it?” 
fuck puzzled. 

“Well, as soon as a page arrives in 
Washington, he’s sent to track down 
. billstretcher,” Clark said. 

“What's that?” Bib asked. 

“It isn’t anything. There is no such 
sadget,” Richard explained. “But it’s 
a legend that there has always been 
a billstretcher in the Senate. Con- 
gressmen swear it exists.” 

“Actually, it’s a very sound leg- 
end,” Clark put in, “because it’s prac- 
tically an unwritten law of the Senate 
never to send a bill back to the 
House the same length as when it 
arrived in the Senate.” 

“At any rate, every new page is 
sent after the billstretcher. And it’s a 
good idea,” Richard said. “For by the 
time the boy wises-up to the fact that 
he’s on a wild goose chase, he pretty 
well knows his way around Wash- 
ington.” 

“But once the legend backfired,” 
Clark added. “A bright page named 
Rust saw through the trick and 
rigged up a complicated apparatus 
of wire and rubber bands. The Sen- 
ators were really flabbergasted when 
he produced a genuine billstretcher.” 

“Will you be sorry when your ap- 
pointments end?” Bib asked. 

“You bet!” the twins agreed heart- 
ily. “This is the best chance the 
Green boys will ever have to see 
what makes our Government tick.” 


— Gay Heap 
* Means word is defined on p. 12. 
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WHEW! WHAT | WOULDNT )/ THE TREATS ON ME, (THATS Be- 1 ALAN “RED RYDER” LANE SAYS: 
GIVE FOR SOME  GANG/ AND BOY, ITIL) CAUSE IT’S 


tn aageef ys THE BEST- RC if MY BRAND! 
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And that’s a good steer, Alan! Alan Lane, 
star of the ‘Red Ryder’ Westerns, tried 
leading colas in paper cups and picked 
Royal Crown Cola best-tasting. Try it. 
Say, “RC for me!” That's the quick way 
to get a quick-up with Royal Crown Cola 
—best by taste-test! 


See Alan Lane re) Lake CROW, 
Pek COLA 
A Republic Picture Best by taste-test 
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Citizenship Quiz & 


These questions are based on articles oa 
in this issue. Perfect score is 100. 
Answers are in TEACHERS EDITION. 





Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacecacacacacacacece 


1. NORTH TO ALASKA 


Underline the correct ending to each of the following 
statements. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 


1. Alaska belongs to the United States, It is classified as a 


a. territory c. state 
b. colony d. protectorate 
2. Alaska is under the control of the U. S. Department of 
a. Agriculture c. the Interior 
b. State d. Justice 
3. Alaska’s chiet industry is 
a. reindeer farming c. raising polar bears 
b. fishing d. building igloos 
4. The i: ges. group of natives living in Alaska are 
a. the Tlingits c. the Athapascans 
b. the Eskimos d. the Aleuts 
5. The nation which separates Alaska and the U. S. is 
a. Mexico c. Siberia 
b. The Aleutians d. Canada 


6. The Alaskan terminus of the Alcan Highway is the city 
of 


a. Juneau c. Wrangell 
b. Anchorage d. Fairbanks 
My score 


2. UNITED NATIONS 


Write the answer to each of the tollowing questions in 
the space provided, Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


|. How many nations are represented in the U.N. Gen- 


eral Assembly? Sa = f . 


2. What nation reported to the U.N. on her possessions? 





3. What high office in the U.N, does Paul-Henri Spaak of 
Belgium hold? aa centile 


4. Name three nations that have applied for admission to 
BO UN. cette Sauna 





My score 


3. HODGEPODGE 


Underline the correct answer to each of the following 
questions, Score 5 points each. Total, 20. 


1. Where is the Golden Gate Bridge? 
a. New York City c. San Francisco 


b. Paris d. London 


2. What nation has the 16 largest suspension bridges in 


the world? 


a. Germany c. Great Britain 
b. Russia d. United States 
3. From which of these creatures of the sea is lime made? 
a. whale c. oyster 
b. seal d. halibut 
4. Which of the following is made from magnesium? 
a. glue c. Epsom salts 
b. peroxide d. iodine 


My score 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the answers to each of the following questions in 
the blanks provided. Score 5 points each. Total, 30. 

















1. What nation is 2. United Nations 3. Nation from which 
now the only atomic Secretary General. U.S. bought Alaska. 
bomb manufacturer? 



































4. What famous 5. What is the light- 6. He perfected mass 
strait is this? weight of metals? auto production by 


using standard parts. 








My score ~ 


My total CQ score 





{STARRED W,ORDS 


Words starred (*) in the magazine are defined below. 


precedent (PRESS-ih-duhnt), p. 5. Action that may serve 
as an example for later action. The United States, in re- 
porting to the U.N. on hex possessions, set-a precedent 
which it hopes other nations will follow. 

jurisdiction (joor-ilis-DICK-shuhn), p. 6. Authority; 
power; control. 

prospectors (PROSS-peck-tuhrs), p. 7. Those who ex- 
plore or examine a region for valuable resources. 

placer gold (PLACE-uhr), p. 8. Gold found in the grave) 
or sand of shallow waters. Gold which is mined is called 
lode gold 

alloyed (uh-LOID), p. 9. Mixed with another metal. The 
result is called an alloy. 

patronage (PAY-truhn-ihj), p. 10. The power to give jobs 
or favors. 


PUPILS: GET YOUR CQ MEMBERSHIP CARDS! SEE YOUR TEACHER FOR FULL INFORMATION 


















NTHONY NERAD’S most recent research adventure 
helped make possible the successful operation of jet and 
propjet planes. Faced with the difficult task of making a very 
small, very lightweight, and very simple piece of equipment 
in which it would be possible to burn the tremendous quan- 
tity of fuel necessary for practical jet engines, he and other G-E 
research scientists spent many long hours in experimentation. 
These men were successful in developing four combustion 
systems for both ordinary jet and propjet engines —so suc- 
cessful in fact that at present the largest jet engine effectively 
consumes double the quantity of fuel used in a standard 
piston type airplane engine of the largest size. 
Mr. Nerad has also worked on the development of the mer- 
cury-vapor process for power generation and high-temperature 
tests for alloys. General Electric Company, Schenectady. N. Y- 


a— 
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RESEARCH 
ADVENTURER 


The Story of 
Anthony J. Nerad 





Tony has always liked the outdoors, and his early school- 
days were enlivened by baseball, fishing, and swimming in 
Lake Michigan. While working for his B.S. degree in 
mechanical engineering at the U. of Wisconsin he continued 
his high school interest in debating. 











After graduation, he spent six months “on Test.’’ Now, although Carrying on his interest in sports, lony became a scoutmaster, 
much of his time is taken oy the Research Laboratory experimen- often leading camping trips in the mountains. A member of the 
tation, he still works with graduates of the advanced Test courses engineer's canoe team, he competed in the American Canoe Asso- 
who are assigned to him after the completion of their training. ciation races, frequently winning prizes in the swift racing shells. 
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XIE eR aT GIVES THE STARS 
Li . = ~ THEIR BRILLIANCE ? 


? 


~ IN WHAT LARGE COUNTRY /S 
}G=— CHESS TAUGHT /N THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS ? 


>=DOES THE ELECTRON M/CROSCOPE 
MAGNIFY WITH GLASS LENSES ? —~ 








THE STARS'BRILLIANT LIGHT /S 
RADIATION FROM AN t*NTENSELY 
HOT SURFACE. THEY ARE SUNS 
LIME EARTH'S SUN - WHICH 
/S ONE OF THE STARS, VERY 
MUCH NEARER TO THE FARTH. 
MANY OF THE STARS THAT APPEAR 
TO BE SO TINY, ARE THOUSANDS 
OF TIMES LARGER THAN THE SUN 














 — 


25,200°F. ln 10,800 °F. 


RIGEL 








28,800'F. 








CHESS !S THE NATIONALG, 
GAME IN THE U.S.S-R. 
IT 1S TAUGHT (N THE ‘ 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND 
MANY CHILDREN ARE p—*% 
EXPERTS. THE VARIUS 
ANNUAL TOURNAMENTS TY 
ARE OF GREAT /PORTANCE. 





AND HAVE GREATER SURFACE ae 


a 10,000 FT. ABOVE SEA LEVEL AND 130 Mi. LONG. 


A METAL OF GREAT IMPORTANCE TO INDUSTRY 
1S NOW PRODUCED IN LARGE QUANTITIES, 
FROM CRUSHED AND BURNED OYSTER 

SHELLS, PLACED IN HUGE VATS OF SEA WATER. 
A RESULTING CHEMICAL ACTION PRECIPITATES 
A COARSE WHITE POWDER —THIS /S CONVERTED 
BY A HEAT AND ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS; 


INTO MAGNES/(UM-THE a rscnesum 


LIGHTEST WEIGHT METAL—> 


































ONE CUBIC MILE OF SEA WATER 
CONTAINS- 59700, 000 - 
TONS OF MA GNESIUM 





i > es. 2 = 
A STEAMSHIP CARRIES PASSENGERS ACROSS 


LAHE TITICACA IN PERU. THE LAKE /S 








ELECTRONS 


1 INTHE ELECTRON MICROSCOPE, 
A CONTROLLED BEAM OF ELECTRONS 
/S BENT BY PRESSURE FROM A 

MAGNETIC FIELD OF FORCE,WHICH 


1S CALLED“ THE MAGNETIC LENS?” 


IT CLOSELY RESEMBLES 
m/TMAGNIFIES UP TO \LTHEGLASS LENS METHOD, 


100,000 DIAMETERS --=33 Pa 
=| AND WITH ADDITIONAL Wx, 3 
MICROGRAPH (PHOTO fi‘ 


CAUSE A 
MAGNIFIED F 
J/MAGE ONA 









SCREEN 














FROM DETECTION BY IT'S ENEMIES, 





ENLARGEMENT ) — A — J 
/T EXCEEDS 200,000 ~ 
TIMES LIFE SIZE. / 








THE CHAMELEON HAS THREE 
LAYERS OF COLOR SENSITIVE 
SHIN, THE TEXTURE OF WHICH 
/T CAN CONTROL TO RESPOND 
70 DIFFERENT WAVE LENGTHS, 
OF THE THREE PRIMARY COLORS: 
THIS 1S NATURAL PROTECTION, 








} KEEN QUESTIONS is ao Scholastic Magazines exclusive feature. Look for it every issue. 


Drawings and text by Charles Bayne 
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-- Which portable? 


a= typists will tell you there’s a world 
of difference in portables. Before you 
buy yours, be sure to see the machine used 
the world over by authors, war correspon- 
dents, college students . . . the Smith-Corona. 


Light to carry but as well built as an office 
machine, it has full size, 4 row, 84 character 
keyboard and sturdy all around frame. ‘Big 
machine” features produce the professional 


looking typing that really helps with school 
work. The Smith-Corona portable writes 
clearly and smoothly, it responds instantly to 
the touch, it has speed to match the fastest 
fingers...ruggedness that can really ‘‘take it.”’ 


In senior high school and college you will 
want typed notes and themes. So why not 
cultivate your typing ability now? It will 
prove a great asset to you later. 











Smith-Corona 


Makers also of Smith-Corona Office Machines 
LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 


Chicago T'y $ 142,321.66 
FLOATING City 68,990.12 TOUCH 
SHIFT %. Wayne 14, 200.35 SELECTOR 
Peoria 19,843.61 


This famous Smith- 
Corona innovation 
speeds up shifting 
for capitals and punc- 
Be tuation... reduces 
noise, saves energy. 


own |typing style... 
TABULATOR 7 adjustments from 
(On Sterling and Silent Models) light to heavy. Out 
Makes typing in columns easy. Other time of sight, away from 
saving devices on a Smith-Corona include meddling hands. 
Simplified Margin Control, Speed Booster, 
One Stroke Ribbon Reverse. 


Adjust to suit your oe 
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— EARLY 
AUTOMOBILES CONSISTED 
OF A BOX FRAME WITH 
BICYCLE WHEELS ANO 
A ONE-CYLINOER 
ENGINE... FAMOUS 
WAGON - MAKERS, AMONG 
THEM THE STUDEBAKER 
BROTHERS - BUILT THE 
BODIES... FREQUENT 
BREAKDOWNS FORCED 
AUTO-OWNERS TO 

‘GET OUT ANO GET 


AUTOMOBILES & 


YOU‘RE WASTING youR TIME! 
GAS BUGGIES WILL NEVER 
GET ANYWHERE! 


snhyeg 


SW a aw 
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UNDER...” 








BUT IN SPITE OF THE FAULTS OF THE FIRST CARS... THE “GAS 
BUGGY” BUSINESS GREW RAPIDLY. 


THEY'LL NEVER 


REPLACE THE WORSE/ 












| Tue vearty 


PRODUCTION OF MOTOR 
CARS IN THE U.S. 
SKYROCKETED TO 

1871, 000 IN 1910. 
CHIEFLY RESPONSIBLE 
WAS THE "ASSEMBLY . 
LINE“ PRODUCTION 
SYSTEM... INTRODUCED 
BY R.E.OLDS, AFTER 
WHOM THE 
OLDSMOBILE was 
NAMED... AND PERFECT- 
ED BY HENRY FORD. 






















TO ACHIEVE MASS PRODUCTION, FORD IN 1908 
ASSEMBLED HIS CARS FROM STANDARD PARTS.. 
WHICH WORKERS FITTED TOGETHER AS THEY 









MOVED ALONG A CHAIN CONVEYOR 
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THATS THE /007H 
CAR TopAy !/ 





As CARS IMPROVED 
IN SPEED AND 
ENDURANCE, THE 
DEMAND ROSE FOR 
HARD-SURFACED 
FAR-REACHING 
HIGHWAYS, IN 1921, 
CONSTRUCTION WAS 
BEGUN ON A SYSTEM OF 
STATE H/IGNWAYS... 
AND ALL OVER THE U.S., 
AUTO ENTHUSIASTS 
“HIT THE ROAD.” 





SUSPENSION BRIDGES-A TRIUMPH OF 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING - WERE THROWN 
ACROSS RIVERS AND CANYONS TO LINK THE 
NEW HIGHWAYS. TODAY, THE U.S. BOASTS THE 
46 LARGEST SUSPENSION BRIDGES iN WORLD. 
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, GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE 
Pi} =6SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY. 
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TUNNELS WERE THRUST UNDER RIVERS AND THROUGH 
MOUNTAINS, THE WORLD-FAMOUS HOLLAND FUNNEL CONSISTS 
OF TWO TRAFFIC TUBES UNDER THE HUDSON RIVER CONNECTING 
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| TWO WORLD WARS INTERRUPTED THE GROWTH OF THE AUTO 
INDUSTRY... AS U.S. AUTO-MAKERS TURNED OUT PLANES, 
TANKS, ANO GUNS. - 








THESE BABIES WILL REALLY 









ROCK THE NAZIS! 








TODAY, AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS ARE 
PLANNING THE SUPER AUTOS OF 
TOMORROW... TINKERING WITH JET 


ROAD ENGINEERS ARE PLANNING & 
WHICH WILL CRISS-CROSS THE NATION... ANO LINK 
THE U.S. MORE CLOSELY TO OUR AMERICAN NEIGHBORS. 


PRESS HIGHWAYS 











THE “HORSELESS CARRIAGE 
HAS BEEN DEVELOPED By 
AMERICA'S AUTO 





PROPELLED ENGINES AND DESIGNING 
RADAR. CONTROLLED CARS. 




















MANUFACTURERS INTO ONE 
OF THE WORLD'S CREAT 
INDUSTRIES... MOTOR 
CARS AND MODERN HIGH- 
WAYS HAVE INTRODUCED 
A NEW ERA IN 
TRANSPORTATION AND 
TRAVEL... AND HAVE 
HELPED THE PEOPLES OF 
ALL NATIONS TO AWOW 
EACH OTHER ANDO WORK 
TOGETHER. 














~TeAT BY GRORGE WALLER TR. 
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DRAWN By CHARLES P BECK 















IT'S A HOBBY-—IT’S A BUSINESS! 


IT’S A PLEASURE WITH X-ACTO! 





+ ND in his work he finds X-acto hobby 

knives “of untold value”. With the help 
of X-acto, Mr. Hegemeyer has filled his home 
with beautiful furniture ... created material 


for his fascinating how-to-do-it articles ... and 
had a whale of a lot of fun! 

Expert Hegemeyer has high praise for the 
way X-acto blades “hold a keen cutting edge 
over a long period .. . and their adaptability to 
the many types of cutting jobs encountered 


in my shop.” No wonder! For X-acto gives you 
13 Blade Shapes — Quickly Interchangeable... 


of fine surgical steel, scalpel-sharp. Three all- 
metal handle styles. (No more substitute plas- 
tics!) X-acto’s safety grip and easy control 
make it the ideal knife for experts and beginners 
. . . for paper, leather, wood, plastics. If you 
build models, whittle, carve, or just fix things 
around the house, you'll turn out better jobs 
with X-acto. And have more fun! 


* Out in California, Frank 
Hegemeyer has made a profit- 
able full-time job out of his 
life-long hobby — hand-made 
reproductions of Early Amer- 
ican and Colonial furniture. 
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ALL METAL 
X-acto No. 2 Solid 
Duraluminum 

en. 2 50c 
With 5 assorted blades, 
$1. Other X-acto 


Knives, Tools, Chests, 
50¢c to $12.50. 








It’s Got Everything! No. 85 X-acto Tool Chest 
— 3 all-metal knives; full assortment of blades; 
saw; sander; stripper; planer; drills and holders; 





steel ruler; complete in wooden chest, $12.50. 





X-acto Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 
In Canada: Handicraft Tools, Ltd., Hermant Bldg., Toronto 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


x-acto 


KNIVES &TOOLS 


At hardware, hobby and gift shops 
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ATHER ‘round. 

girls! This is 
your column — a 
weekly grab-bag of 
exciting and amusing 
things you can make 
easily and inexpen- 





sively. 
Start today with 
this cute Carry-All 


for your cosmetics, hanky, and mirror, and 
a matching Change Purse. 

CARRY-ALL: Use a strip of suede, felt, 
or heavy wool material 6 in. x 20 in. Make 
paper pattern and cut two circles 5% in. 
in diameter (Fig. 1A). Sew, whip, or 
lace two circles together, with opening for 


Sew or lace zipper 
to each circle. 


TS tor, zipper 








Sew,whip ) 
erlace 7 
2 circles 3 
together. 


Fig. 1B Fig.iC 
Sew, qlue or cement 


Zipper tape edges 
to mside of case. 
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Fig iA 
Make 2 circles. 
Dots @ from edge 
Dots 4 apart 


7% in. zipper. Use matching thread or lac- 
ing and place small stitches close together. 

Make a series of chalk dots around edge 
(except at opening). Dots should be % in. 
from edge and \ in. apart. Using dots as 
markers, whip around edge with contrast- 
ing yarn, lacing, or thread 
(Fig. 1B). 

Fit zipper inside opening ( Fig. 1C) and 
whip both edges of opening to tape on 


embroidery 


zipper. Sew, glue, or 
cement zipper tape 
edges to inside of 
case. 

Trim with your 
name or simple de- 
signs cut out of 





scraps of contrasting 
fabric. ( Fig. 1 Com- 
plete. ) 

CHANGE PURSE: Cut circle 3% in. in 
diameter and follow same instructions given 
for Carry-All—except zipper should be 
8 in. to 4 in. and two circles should be cut 
of material (outside and lining) and one 
circle of buckram (interlining) should be 
cut for each side of the purse (Fig. 2A). 
Whip together around edges and bind 
edges with bias tape (Fig. 2B). 

— Mary Cooper 


Outside —_— Lining Bias binding y 


or tope 


Fig.l Complete) 


Be a Shutterbug! 
Send us your best 
snapshots! You have 
a good chance to 
win a Shutterbug 
membership button! 





RE you a Shutterbug—a camera 
fan? 

Then send us your best snapshots. 
We'll publish the best photographs 
taken by our readers in our new Shut- 
terbug column 

In addition to the fun of seeing your 
pictures published in Junior, Scholastic, 
you will be awarded a Shutterbug 
membership card and button. We may 
not always have space in which to pub- 
lish your snapshots — but if they are 
judged worthy of publication, you will 
receive all the honors of a Shutterbug. 

Every snapshot you submit will also 
be entered in Scholastic Phtography 
Awards — and will be eligible for cash 
prizes to be awarded in May, 1947. 

Submit any type of snapshot you 
wish. Send pictures of your pets — or of 
street scenes in your city or town. Pho- 
tograph interesting buildings and the 
animals at the zoo. Snapshots showing 
life “down on the farm” and action 
shots of baseball and football games 
are always welcome. School and com- 
munity activities are excellent subjects. 

Send your snaps to: Shutterbug Edi- 
tor, Junior Scholastic, 220 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, N. Y. State your 
name, age, school, and grade. 


Place the pictures between two 


pieces of cardboard to protect them in 
the mail. If you wish your snapshots to 
be returned, be sure to send a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope. 












































This photograph won third prize in 
1946 Scholastic Photography Awards. It 


was taken by John Stewart, Will Rogers 


High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 








SHORT SHOTS 


Off the track. It took Earl Quigley, 
track coach at Little Rock (Ark.) High, 
20 years to find out “you can’t win ‘em 
all.” Until Fort Smith nosed out his 
Tigers this season, Coach Quigley had 
never lost a track meet — and he has 
been coaching since 1926! 

Riot of a diet. “Goofy” Gomez, the 
former N. Y. Yankee pitcher, was al- 
ways a “bug” about dieting. One day 
he ran into Ed “Porky” Oliver, a very 
fat golfer. “Goofy” promptly began lec- 
turing him on the evils of eating ham- 
burgers, hot dogs, and milkshakes be- 
tween meals. “You'll eat yourself right 
out of golf,” he warned. 

A few minutes later, Gomez saw 
“Porky” emerging from a diner with a 
big hamburger. “You made me so 
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“Thanks a Lot.” 


hungry, I had to get something to eat,” 
explained “Porky,” grinning. 

Courage. Monty Stratton was one of 
the greatest pitchers in big-league base- 
ball before he lost his right leg in a 
hunting accident in 1938. Today, with 
an artificial leg, he is the No. 1 pitcher 
of the East Texas League. 

. Playing against Greenville, Monty 
walloped a liner over second base. The 
center fielder took the ball on the first 
bounce and started to throw to second 
base. Monty was about two-thirds of 
the way to the first sack when his bad 
leg buckled under him. The crowd 
gasped as Monty fell to the ground. 
The fielder took a look, saw what had 
happened, and fired the bell to first. 
Meanwhile, Monty had started crawl- 
ing. The ball beat his last desperate 
lunge by an eyelash. 

Monty got up, brushed himself off, 
and went out to the mound—to re- 
ceive an ovation. 

— Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 











1. Town in S.E. Alaska 
6. Same in amount. 7. Pull by a rope. 
9. Tennessee Valley Authority (abbrev.). 
10. Office of Price Administration 

( abbrev. ). 
11. Comparative adverb. 
12. Black sticky substance. 
13. Peninsula in S. Central Alaska. 
18. Old form of age. 19. Make amends. 
20. Manuscript (abbrev.). 
21. First person sing. present ind. of be. 
22. Pint (abbrev.). 
24. Masculine pronoun. 
26. Military Police (abbrev.). 
28. Flat or level surface. 
30. Fifth tone of musical scale. 
31. Hair on neck of horse (pl.). 
32. Man’s name. 33. Keg (abbrev.). 






25. Behold. 


35. Monday (abbrev.). 36. Anger. 
38. Fluid used for writing. 
39. Painting on a wall. 41. Very fat. 


1. U. S. statesman who negotiated pur- 
chase of Alaska. 

2. Intelligence quotient (abbrev. ). 

8. Exclamation. 4. Species of pepper. 

5. U. S. territory in N.W. America. 

7. Alaskan carved pole. 

8. Semi-precious stone (pl.). 

14. Town in N.W. Greenland. 

15. Seaport in N.W. Alaska. 

17. That is (abbrev.). 

22. To work out something beforehand. 

23. Quality of sound. 

26. Adult with intellect of a child. 

27. Board. 28. Afternoon (abbrev.). 

28-A. Louisiana (abbrev.). 

29. Native of Alaska. 

30. Statement one thing is like another. 

34. To dig or search. 37. Before. 

40. In equal degree. 


16. One. 


Answers in Teachers Edition this issue; in Pupils 
Edition next issue. Last week’s answers on p. 20. 











CABLE CARAVANS 


Strong lead-covered cables made up of as 
many as eight “coaxials’’ are buried deep 
in the ground by especially designed plow- 
trains. Moving about as fast as a man can 
walk, these “plows” dig a furrow, lay a 
cable and fill in—all in one operation. 


CABLE VANDALS 


In some sections of our country, telephone 
men have a special headache—the sharp 
teeth of gophers, who like to gnaw their 
way through the lead coverings on bur- 
ied cables. But now cable used in those 
parts is wrapped with thin tapes of steel 
over which a cover of jute or plastic is 
added. This gives the headache right back 
to Mr. Gopher. 


COAXIAL CABLE— 
the modern “speaking tube“! 


7 


HOLLOW WIRES 


“Coaxials” are hollow copper tubes no larger 
than your pencil through which a smaller copper 
wire is run and held in place by insulating 
discs. One tube will carry nearly 500 telephone 
calls at one time! 





Within the next few years we will add more than 8000 miles of coaxial cable 
to our nation-wide telephone network. America has the finest communica- 
tions system in the world and we are always working to make it better. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





For Your Guidance 
hen Ordering Stamps 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” the 
stamp dealer will send you, in addition to any 
free stamps or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these “‘approval’’ stamps has a price clearly 
marked. If you keep any of the “approval’’ stamps, 
you must pay for them_and return the ones you 
do not wish to buy. you do not intend to 
buy any of the “approval” stamps, return them 
promptly, being coreful to write your name and 
address in the upper left-hand corner of the 
envelope in which you return the stamps. 








VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 

ganyika—British Cayman Islandg—Animal—Scarce Baby- 
head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 
—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5c for postage. 
GRAY STAMP CO., Dept. SB., TORONTO, CANADA. 











yp $10.00 WORTH OF 





se ‘ 
FUN — ONLY 10¢! 
What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 FOREIGN STAMPS 
—just as received from foreign missions, other sources. 
Includes stamps frem Africa, South America, Philippines, 
Free French, Cape Juby Palestine, etc., including air- 


mails, commemoratives, and stamps worth up to 50c and 
75 This amazing offer is given for 10c to serious 
approval applicants, only. One to a customer, money back 
if not more than delighted 


JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York 


STAMPS.-VALUED UP TO 5 
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YOUR SHOES 
ARE SHOWING! 





EMBARRASSING, ISNT IT? 


ween SHINOLA 


®@ The little woman's digs about your appear- 





ance may get you down at times, but you have | 


to admit shoes that need a shine are not ex- 
actly becoming. Try KEEPING 'EM SHINING 
WITH SHINOLA, 

SF SHINOLA Wuire will do the job for 
1) your white shoes—whether they're 
leather or fabric. And you'll like SHINOLA 
Whuire. It’s so easy to put on, but hard to 
rub off. 






ALL 
COLORS 


10¢ 




















YELLS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


The all High School YELI 
book! 301 Yells that can be 
adapted to any School or Pe 
Club group. All the Yells and 
Helps you need compiled in 


this one book. Order your copy 
today. $1.00 


ART CRAFT PLAY CO. 


MARION, 1OWA 

































LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS: 
ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 





Free Stamp Magazine, 
stamps from 20 different 
United Nations Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. A 
Real Bargain 5¢ with ap- 
provals. Capital Stamp Co. 
Dept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 


PASTE OR LIQUID 


. 


WHAT DO YOU THINK! 


OU know Betsy—or someone like 

her. Whether a movie is punk or 
top-notch, Betsy says “It’s wonderful!” 

Or there’s Howie. All he ever says 
about a book is, “It’s swell!” 

What do you think? 

You know Yes, I Love You was the 
silliest screen-fare you've been fed in 
a long time. 

And if you stop to think, you'll ad- 
mit that The Simpson Boys at Sunset 
Camp bored you stiff — while that book 
by a young war correspondent kept 
you reading under the covers at night. 

Alert people compare and judge. 
And they express their views. 

If no one says Yes I Love You was 
a washout, you'll keep on getting bad 
films. 

Don’t be a “yes man.” Size up a 
thjng — and speak up with your opin- 
ions. 

Prove your brain is working. Say 
what you think! 





How're you doing? 


Jane has turned down Don’s invita- 
tion to a school dance. Should he: 

A. Make a face and refuse to speak 
to her because he is hurt? 

B. Tell her he is glad she refused? 





C. Act friendly toward her, as if 
nothing had happened? 


"#991109 SI‘) 





\ Solution to Last Week’s News Word Puzzle 
ACROSS: 


1-Once; 5-Canada; 11-Tool; 12- 
| Arenas; 13-Tick; 14Beady; 15-Ask; 16-Oar; 
17-We; 18-Ont.; 20-Aside; 22-Poi; 25-Set; 
| 26-Rumor; 29-Jet; 30-R.I1.; 31-Coo; 33-Tan; 34- 


Reedy; 36-King; 37-Quebec; 38-Edge; 39-Tenure; 
40-Need. 

DOWN: 1-Ottawa; 2-Noises; 
5-Cabot; 6-Area; 7-Near; 
18-Ode; 19-Net; 21-Is; 
27-Orange; 28-Ringed; 
Oder; 33-Tide; 


3-Cock; 

8-And; 9-Day; 10-As; 
22-Pre; 23-Out; 24-Im; 
29-Joyce; 31-Cebu; 32- 
34-Rue; 35-E’en; 36-Ken; 37-Qt 


4-Elk; 
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SHELL GAME: Place three nutshells 
in a row as shown. Turn over the shells 
two at a time. After three moves, you 
should have all the shells bottom up. 


i 2 3 
SS 
A LOT OF DOG: A rectangular room 
has a dog in each corner, three dogs before 


each dog, and a dog on every dog’s tail. 
How many dogs are there? 


JOIN THE DOTS: On paper, mark 


nine dots in three rows. Join 


© © © all of the dots with four 
ae strokes of.a pencil — without 

lifting the pencil from the 
© @ e Paper. You should have four 


straight lines only, running 
through each of the dots, when finished. 


— MicHaEL MALONE 

(Answer to last week’s Signals puzzle: 

Top row, 6-1-5; center, 4: bottom, 3-7-2 

Answers to this week’s puzzles will appear 
in Sept. 30 issue. ) 





Here’s the 


DICTIONARY 
for you 


Just send 15¢ and empty Planters Bag! 





“MR. PEANUT 


Here’s the kind of dictionary you've al 
ways wanted to own — and here’s your 
chance to get it practically for the ask- 
ing! It’s a big up-to-date Webster Dic- 
tionary, containing 378 pages, 22,000 
definitions, and 12 special sections that 
are chock-full of interesting material, in 
cluding a digest of military and naval 
facts. Just send 15c and one empty 10c 
Planters Mixed Nuts bag to PLANT 
ERS, Dept. 15-S, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., and 
a copy will be sent to you promptly 
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CANYON PASSAGE 
A Universal Picture 


This lavish technicolor story of the | 
West in the 1850s has more characteri- 
zation and less gun-play, fist-fighting, | 
and hard riding than most~ westerns. | 
Dana Andrews is the hero. Brian Don- | 
levy is the gambler-villain. Ballad-sing- | 
ing Hoagy Carmichael strums a man- 
dolin. 


BLACK BEAUTY 
MA 20th Century-Fox Picture 


This is a sugared-up version of Anne 
Sewell’s story of a girl’s love for her 
horse. The girl (Mona Freeman) flut- 
ters her eyelashes at a handsome gent 
too often to make us believe Black 
Beauty is her chief interest. The horse 
is the only convincing character. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “Black Beauty. ““Notorious. 
“~Henry V. ““They Were Sisters. “Sus- 
pense. ““Anna and the King of Siam. 
“The Stranger. 

Comedy: ““Monsieur Beaucaire. 
“~Caesar and Cleopatra. 

Musical: “Blue Skies. 

Western: ““Canyon Passage. 


ALASKA U. S. STAMP 
SHOWS MI. McKINLEY 








Mt. McKinley, highest peak in North | 
America (20,300 ft.), is the main sub-| 
ject of a 3-cent stamp issued by the 
United States in 1937 as part of the 
“Territorial Series” of four stamps, each 
a 8-center. These stamps were issued 
as a tribute to the U. S. Territories, and | 
included Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, | 
and the Virgin Islands. 

In the foreground of the Alaska 
stamp is a plowing scene, symbolizing 
the development of agriculture in the 
Territory. 

All stamps in the “Territories” issue 
are purple, each a different shade. 

The series of four stamps, unused, 
may be purchased from stamp dealers 
for about 25 cents. Used, they may be 


| 
| 





purchased for half that amount. 
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BATTERIES 
give more 


light longer 


the bright light service of 
Compare... ating 


three leading batteries: 





VERY BRIGHT 
LIGHT 


FAIR | GOOD 
LIGHT} LIGHT 





MINUTES 900 


These results of vital service tests* prove that Bright Star batteries give 
you more bright light longer than the two other leading brands tested., 
Insist on the best — it’s Bright Star by test! 


*Chart based on laboratory tests conducted under government standards, 
Famou s Sinee 19309 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERY COMPANY, CLIFTON, NEW JERSEY 
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How do 
you rate? 








HOW'S YOUR HAIR—dry and unruly? Or 
worse—are you one of these grease hounds 
who slicks it down? Either way gets you the 
horse laugh, pal—and one of these days 
some slick chick will pin your ears back for 
it. If you want to do something about it... 








JUST SCRATCH YOUR HEAD and look at your 
fingernails! And for Pete’s sake if you find 
traces of dryness and loose, ugly dandruff, 
run — don’t walk—to your nearest drug 
store and... 


CREAM-on, 


FOR Musa 








IT'S NON-ALCOHOLIC! Contains soothing 
LANOLIN, an oil that closely resembles the 
natural oil of your own skin. Cream-Oil 
grooms your hair naturally, relieves dryness 
and removes loose, ugly dandruff. 





YES, YOU'LL HAVE a tough time keepin’ all 
the gals away if you use Wildroot Cream-Oil 
formula. Ask your barber or druggist for it, 
and for a generous trial supply, send 10c to 
Wildroot Company, Inc., Buffalo 8, New 
York, Department SM-I. 


WILDROOT CREAM.-OIL 





Some Fyx/ 


Send Us Your Jokes 


Pupils whose jokes are published will 
receive a JSA button. Pupils whose 
jokes are designated as “Joke of. the 
Week” will be awarded a Gold Star JSA 
button. All jokes must be accompanied 
by the sender’s name, school, and ad- 
dress. Address Junior Scholastic JSA 
Club, 220 E. 42nd Street. New York 17. 
N. ¥. 





It’s Something 


Father: “Conduct, bad; reading, bad; 
mathematics. bad; history, bad; com 
position, bad What is the meaning of 
this, Ted?’ 

Ted: “I can't understand it, Dad. Do 
you think it might be forgery?” 


Phyllic Rae Zalewek! Sleight Schae! tronwood, Mich 
Short Pause 
Teache: (wearily): “Billy. do you 


talk al] the time?’ 
Billy: “No, ma‘am. Sometimes people 
interrupt me.” 
loyee Marte Hackworth, Jenkins (Ky.) @. » 


Simple! 

Mary: “Light trom the sun travels at 
the rate of 186,000 miles a second 
isn’t that a remarkable speed?” 

Martha. “Oh, I don’t know. It’s down 
hil] all the way.” 


Marcia Kineannon Lincoln School Enid Oklahom 


Reward for Duty 


The colonel noticed 4 long queue of 
men waiting outside a stable. Each man 
held a lump of sugar in his hand. 

“I'm glad to see you men love ani 
mals,” said the colonel. “I suppose this 
horse is the pet of the regiment?” 

“No, sir,” replied one of the men. 
“‘He’s the one that kicked the sergeant.” 


leone Moore. Rt 4 Ror 22 Olympia Washingto 


Oh, Yeah? 


A boy and girl were walking down a 
street on the outskirts of a city They 
passed a large building with a sign 
which read: “Smith Manutacturing 
Company.’ 

The little boy turned to the girl. “So 
that’s where al! the Smiths come from!” 


he exclaimec. 
Allan Lande. Roogevelt School. Ridgefield Park. N. 2. 


Arf, Art 


“Some plants,” said the teacher, “use 
the prefix dog. For example, dogrose, 
dogwood, and dogviolet. Now, can any- 
one name another plant prefixed by 
dog?” 

“I can,” said a pupil. “Collieflower!” 

Allan Lande, Roosevelt School, Ridgefield Park, N. 3. 
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Joke of the Week 


Top humor honors and the Gold Star 
JSA button for this week go to Betty 
Wilbanks, Miramonte Elementary 
School, Los Angeles, Calit 


Two cavalry rookies were each given 
a horse. and wondered how to tell them 
apart. : 

Joe cut the mane off his horse, but 
in time it grew back again. 

Then Tom cut the tail off his horse, 
but it also grew back. 

Finally, Joe said, “Why don’t we 
measure them? Maybe one horse is 
larger than the other. 

So they did. And sure enough, the 
black horse was three inches higher 
than the white one! 





Scratch of Approval 


“I’m sure our garden is going to be a 
success,” said Mrs. Smith. 

“What makes you so sure?” asked her 
husband. 

“Oh, the chickens have tasted every- 
thing already and they are most en- 
thusiastic.” 

Doris Wetjen, 104 W. Clarendon Ave., Bellmore, N. ¥. 





Boys! Let America’s Greatest Coaches Teach 
You the Secrets of Championship Football! 
Use Coupon Below To Get... YW 


F=5 OUONN PANS! 


JEFF samen Send Today for this 32-Page Booklet by 
. Quaker Oats National Football Board! 


@ Sensational 32-Page @ All Basic Formations 


Booklet—Winning Diagrammed and Dis- 
Plays by football's cussed! 
great experts. 


@ America's Greatest @ “Rollie” Bevan, Noted 
Coaches Describe Their West Point (Army) 
Winning and Ground- Trainer Devotes a full 


— Gaining Plays—com- chapter to “Condition- 
LYNN WALDORF plete with Dicgrams! 


Northwestern University ing and Training.” 
@ Play Cycles for Each 
Formation Shown in @ Score Sheet for Record- 
Diagrams. ing Your Team's Scores! 


me ae 


What a Board! And what a book! This is an 
offer you'll rush to get in on! Here are the great 
““game-buster” plays you want to know all 
t 173 about! The fast plays that increase your scoring 
, in every type of offense! All clearly discussed 
HENRY FRNKA Wig ; ee » & 
Tulane University and diagrammed to give you real “know how! 


These coaches agree that top cereal for athletes 
is Quaker Oats! Here’s what they say: “Quaker 
Oats deserves a place on any athlete’s break- 
’ fast menu! Because whole-grain oatmeal is 
a " AS recognized as leader of all other natural cereals 
JACK HAGERTY 


eo CARL SNAVELY in food-energy, Vitamin B,; and the stamina 
Ui . J . » 
are gata University of No. Carolina "FRITZ™ CRISLER element, Protein!” 
niversity of Michigan 





4 | ! Send the Coupon in Today—together with Trade- 
ae “ROLLIE” BEVAN [© W//B ; mark from package of Quaker or Mother's Oats 
ED McKEEVER Trainer, West Point . 


Cornell University ; FP 28888828 BOO 22222222222) 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 

Dept. 10, Box Q, Chicago, Illinois 

Please send me “Touchdown Plays’! Enclosed is a trademark from 
package of Quaker Oats or Mother's Oats. 
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you can aLways spot A CHAMPION 


In aseBaltl 


Agility, alertness, smoothness—these are the qual- 
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ities that mark the big-timer in baseball. He’s al- 





ways in the right spot at the right time—turning 














sure hits into game-ending double-plays. And just 


as the top-notch ball player is a “stand out” on 





any team—Planters is the league-leader in energy 
foods. Planters Peanuts are tops in everything 
you want in something good to eat: flavor, fresh- 
ness and vitamins. You get the best when you ask 
for Planters—whether its a 5c bag of those crisp, 
delicious salted peanuts, or those mouth-watering 


Planters Mixed Nuts—available in vacuum-packed 





glass jars and in 10c bags. 
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by Edith Homans 


Recently your editor read through over 100 state education 
journals. This “homework” was in preparation for the state 
education journal editor workshop at Lake Forest, Ill., spon- 
sored by the Rural Editorial Service. In the New Hampshire 
State Teachers Association Journal we found and enjoyed 
Deluded Dorcas.” We believe you will like this refreshing 
Yankee realism blowing down from the White Mountains. 
We hope it will inspire other teachers to submit to Scholastic 
Teacher equally penetrating (and, we hope, equally amus- 
ing) reports of life around them.—Editor. 


“M\HE children of brainy parents always develop well- 
rounded personalities,” airily sniffed Dorcas, a damsel 
eighed down with a Phi Beta Kappa key. 


* * * 


I thought of Sarah, a former student of mine. And of Gail. 

Letter perfect in her assignments, Sarah always craved 
to do work for extra credit. She toiled in a fever of excite- 
went over the Monroe Doctrine, in a fury of enthusiasm 
ver balance of power. 

Both her father and mother possessed Phi Beta Kappa 
keys and Ph.D. degrees. Before church groups Mother gave 
. talk entitled “Purity in the Home” — intensely pure, only 
teebly home-like. The purity of Sarah’s home remained 
insullied by such worldly influences as the Sunday paper 
ind the movies. 

Throughout high school Sarah had no boy friends. She 
had the mistaken notion that boys were interested only in 
. spirited game of croquet or a discussion of H. G. Wells as 
i novelist. 

Sarah commented on my course at the end, “It.was an 
nspiration.” 

With ohs and ahs the faculty Honors Committee elected 
Sarah to membership in the Honor Society in her junior 
ear. She was what my colleagues invariably call “a girl 
promise.” 

With the grant of several generous scholarships, Sarah 
emained in college to the conclusion of her sophomore 
ear. Then she left for some such vague reason as “a desire 


to find herself.” 














Neluded 
orcas 





Sarah invited me to have tea in her New York apartment 
in the Village. The stuffy room was teeming with pallid 
youths taking art courses and horsy girls engaged in what 
they call research. Both men and maidens evinced a 
tremendous interest in, but an alarming ignorance of, creme 
de menthe, brandy, and gin. The conversation smacked of 
cocktails, Picasso, the submerged tenth, cocktails, surrealism, 
and cocktails. 

Sarah, “our girl of promise,” was “finding herself.” 


* * * 


Gail, too, was a former student of mine. 

She got good marks with little effort. She never clamored 
to work for extra credit. 

Gail’s mother waited on tables at the Haymarket Hotel 
on the other side of the tracks. Her father worked off and 
on — more off than on. Neither had been graduated from 
high school. 

Attractive in pastel shades, Gail had a weakness for per- 
fume with a lure, well manicured nails, and expensive shoes. 
She knew her movie stars. Gail attracted boys as molasses 
attracts flies. 

She commented on my course at the end, “You are 
extremely fair, but the subject bores me.” 

The Honors Committee passed by Gail. One of my 
colleagues had once heard a boy sing out to Gail in the hall, 
“Hi, toots!” Worse still, another faculty member had seen 
her talking with a sailor in the North Station. At times the 
members of the Honors Committee confuse themselves with 
the Watch and Ward Society. 

After high school Gail studied salesmanship and mer- 
chandising, advanced rapidly, became buyer for a large 
metropolitan store. She is now married to a prosperous 
diamond importer whom she met returning from a business 
trip abroad. They live in an apartment in Manhattan’s East 
60s. Gail wears mink, and the diamond importer still sends 
her lavish tributes in long-stemmed roses. 
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A NEW PLAN 





fo encourage 
teen-age reading! 








SELECTION COMMITTEE 
MAX J. HERZBERG, Chairman. Past 


Pres., Natl. Council of Teachers of 
English; Past Pres., N. J. Assn. of 


Secondary-School Principals. 

RICHARD J. HURLEY, Pres., Gatho- 
lic Library Assn.; Divisional Librarian 
in Education, Asst. Prof. of Second- 
ary Education, University of Neb. 
MARK A. NEVILLE, Chairman, Eng- 
lish Dept., John Burroughs School, 
St. Louis, Mo.; Chairman, Comm. on 
Book Lists for Junior and Senior 


High Schools, National Council of 


Teachers of English. 

E. LOUISE NOYES, Head of English 
Dept., Santa Barbara H. S., Santa 
Barbara, Cal. 

MARGARET SCOGGIN, Librarian, 
Nathan Straus Br., N. Y. Pub. Lib. 





To get full details 
and free sample 
copy of one of 
the Club books— 










TEACHERS HAVE A 





SKED FOR IT! 
TEACHERS HAVE HELP 


ED WORK !T OUT! 


1. IT’S NEW. The only plan made for teachers, with the help 
of teachers, to encourage the reading and owning of good books 


among teen-agers. 


2. IT’S AUTHORITATIVE. The Title Selection Committee is 
composed of persons prominent in education and in library work. 
See list at left. 

3. IT’S EASY TO OPERATE. A few minutes of your time 
each month will help your students acquire regularly a worth- 
while group of titles. Students themselves can get valuable 


business experience in handling the details for you. 


4. IT’S LOW PRICED. Books are only 25 cents each, 


and in addition students receive free book dividends. 


THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


Sponsored by Pocket Books, Inc. 
1230 Avenue of the Americas, New York 20, N. Y. 


Department 15, 

Teen Age Book Club 

1230 Avenue of the Americas 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send, without obligation, complete details about Teen Age Book 
Club, and a free sample of one of the books. 
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Un-Gobbledegook Man 
and Others 


* 


ig the writing craft interests you or if 
you have studerts who think they 
want to make a living by writing, here 
are three handy books and a pamphlet. 

In Writers and Writing, by Robert 
van Gelder, and Summing Up, by W. 
Somerset Maugham, writers tell about 
their work habits. Summing Up has just 
been reissued in a 25-cent edition. 

The Art of Plain Talk and the pam- 
phlet are by Rudolf Flesch, a man 
Uncle Sam hired to improve U. S. Gov- 
ernment English. He puts into the 
hands of aspiring writers what science 
has found out about readability. 

Mr. van Gelder served until recently 
as book editor of the New York Times. 
He interviewed many writers. Writers 
and Writing brings together his inter- 
views with 90 contemporary authors. 
His portraits include John Dos Passos, 
Thomas Wolfe, Jan Struther, Van Wyck 
Brooks, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, 
Irvin §. Cobb, Edgar Lee Masters and 
E. B. White. 

Don’t expect New Yorker profiles. 
These are catch-as-catch-can newspaper 
interviews. Snapshot studies. Teachers 
can use this book in contemporary 
American literature classes. Young 
writers will want to read the introduc- 
tion. Mr. van Gelder tells how he 
sweated out his interview technique. 

Maugham, out of a lifetime of success- 
ful writing, pulls together some of the 
wisest advice on the craft ever as- 
sembled: Like many writers he learned 
about life by starting out to be a doc- 
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Writers and Writing. By Robert van Gelder. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 381 
pp. $3.00. 

The Summing Up. By W. Somerset 
Maugham. New York: Penguin Books, 
Inc. 219 pp. 25 cents. 


The Art of Plain Talk. By Rudolf Flesch. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 210 pp. 
$2.50. 

How Does Your Writing Read? Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 12 
pp. 5 cents. 
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tor. “I had an acute power of observa- 
tion,” he says, “and it seemed to me 
that I could see a great many things 
that other people missed. I could put 
down in clear terms what I saw.” 

Remember the storm about gobblede- 
gook in OPA regulations? Rudolf Flesch 
is the man Maury Maverick brought to 
Washington to make OPA dictums read- 
able by the butcher, baker, and house- 
wife. 

Mr. Flesch wrote a doctor’s thesis on 
readability. Then he took his own advice 
and began writing«readable copy. He 
has done more than that. Through his 
new book and the U. S. Government 
leaflet, he shows writers how they too 
can use results of readability research. 

In the twenties Dr. Gray at Chicago 
began photographing eye movements of 
the readers. One of his students, Dr. 
Leary, later carried this research for- 
ward in What Makes Books Readable. 
She told how she isolated six key read- 
ability factors out of some 80. Lorge 
and Bryson at Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, investigated along 
parallel lines. Working in this field 
Flesch has simplified scientific findings 
into practical guides for writers. 

He boils the advice down in the Gov- 
ernment pamphlet to three points: 

1. Shorten your sentences to an aver- 
age of 17 words. 

2. Shorten your words to 150 sylla- 
bles per 100 words. 

3. Use about 6 personal references 
per 100 words. 

Flesch warns that simple writing 
doesn’t mean writing for the simple- 
minded. Such word carpenters as 
Shakespeare, Frost, and Hemingway 
rate very well by the Flesch “formula.” 

More good Flesch advice will be 
found in The Art of Plain Talk. Be sure 
to read his chapter on verbs called “Live 
Words.” 

Science throws more and more light 
on the job of communication. Flesch is 
one of its most literate prophets. When 
the U. S. Government, great press as- 
sociations and magazines call in experts 
to shape their editing policies, shall 
teachers also take note? Of course 
science can’t tell how to write the Great 
American Novel. But it can help. 
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New and Forthcoming 


G.B.S. 90. Aspects of Bernard Shaw’s 
Life and Works. Edited by S. Weinstein. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 1946. 280 
pp. $3. Famous writers pay tribute. 


American Legend. By Robert and 
Dorothy van Gelder. New York; Appleton- 
Century. $3.75. Treasury of Americana. 


Alexander of Macedon. By Harold 
Lamb. New York: Doubleday & Company, 
Inc. $3.50. By an expert on Near East 
beginnings. 


We Happy Few. By Helen Howe. New 
York: Simon and Schuster. $2.75. Novel. 
When the war came to Harvard. 


Chloe Marr. By A. A. Milne. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.75. An adult novel 
by the famous English author. 


Yellow Tapers for Paris. By Bruce 
Marshall. Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co. 
$2.50. By The World, the Flesh and Father 
Smith author. 


Hotel Bemelmans. By Ludwig Bemel- 
mans. The Viking Press. “Hotel Splendide” 
and other stories from The New Yorker. 

Dear Sir or Madam. Assembled by 
Juliet Lowell. New York: Duell, Sloan 
and Pearce, Inc. More letters from the 
“common man” to his government. 

Front Page History of the Second 
World War. New York: New York Herald 


Tribune. Front pages and photographs of 
the war. 


Inexpensive Reprints (25c.) 
By Penguin Books, Inc. 


The New Veteran. By Charles Bolte. 
Ideals and aims of veterans of World 
War II. 


Saint Joan, Major Barbara, Pyg- 
malion. By George Bernard Shaw. Three 
Shaw plays reprinted on his 90th birthday. 


By Bantam Books 


A Bell for Adano. By John Hersey. 
Best seller of 1944, also film. 


The Laughter of My Father. By Carlos 
Bulosan. New Yorker sketches about the 
Philippines. 


By Pocket Books 


Roget’s Pocket Thesaurus. Edited by 
C.O.S. Mawson. Famous book about Eng- 
lish words and meanings. 


Dragon Seed. By Pearl S. Buck. Re- 
sistance of Chinese to Japanese. 

Past Imperfect. By Ilka Chase. Amus- 
ing, anecdotes and autobiography. 


Cluny Brown. By Margery Sharp. Re- 
cently made into a film. 
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Sight and Sound 


A NEW LISTENER’S GUIDE 


Radio Programs Recommended 
by FREC Committee to Appear in 
Scholastic Teacher Every Month. 


® Radio is like a big department store. 
You know that it has much that you 
want. But where to find it? How can 
you know in advance about programs 
you don’t want to miss? How can you 
guide students to programs that will 
bring social studies right up to the min- 
ute; point up the English hour; stir 
lively discussion? 

Scholastic Teacher takes pleasure in 
announcing an improvement that will 
help you answer these questions. Be- 
ginning with this issue our monthly 
radio guide becomes the official listing 
service of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee. 

This means that an Advisory Commit- 
tee of qualified educators lists pro- 
grams recommended for student 
listening. The FREC (Federal Radio 
Education Committee) set up this serv- 
ice. Nationally known educators and 
broadcasters comprise the FREC. Its 
chairman is U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, John W. Studebaker. 

Who actually selects these programs 
for recommended listening? And how? 
Advisory Committee members are: Mrs. 
Gertrude Broderick, secretary of FREC 
and director, Radio Script and Trans- 
scription Exchange, U. S. Office of Ed- 
uation .(chairman); Belmont Farley 
director, public relations, National Edu- 
cation Association; Clye M. Huber, reg- 
istrar, Wilson Teachers College, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Mrs. Hazel Kenyon 
Markel, director, public service and ed- 
ucation, station WTOP-CBS, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Each month the four major networks 
— ABC, CBS, MBS, NBC — recommend 
new programs for committee considera- 
tion. The group then listens to specimen 
programs. The group also periodically 
reviews established programs. 

How do they reach their judgments? 
By these criteria: 

1. Educational significance. Does the 
pregram present information, concepts, 
and opinions that are important to 
maintenance and development of the 


democratic way of life? Does it build 
favorable attitudes toward, or apprecia- 
tion of, our cultural, social, and ethical 
values? 

2. Radio program quality. Is the pro- 
gram well written, well produced, sim- 
ply presented, and in good taste both 
from the standpoint of content and 
sponsorship? 

3. Instructional adaptability. Does 
the program lend itself to use by teach- 
ers for specific classroom assignment? 
Many programs, educational in charac- 
ter and artistically well presented, do 
not lend themselves to use as supple- 
mentary aids. Omission of such pro- 
grams is no reflection on their quality. 

News programs are not included be- 
cause of their great number. 

Music programs are described on the 
occasion of their first listing. 

Actual subjects of forthcoming broad- 
casts will be listed wherever possible. 

Three-way cooperation of networks, 
FREC, and Scholastic Teacher bring 
you this guide. 


The Cleopatra on Our Cover 


* On our cover 90-year-old George 
Bernard Shaw, most famous of living 
writers, talks things over with Vivian 
Leigh, the Cleopatra of Shaw’s Caesar 
and Cleopatra currently showing in the 
motion picture theaters. 

If Shaw ever sees the advertising 
copy describing this film, he may never 
live to see 91. The resemblance between 
the advertising and the film is “purely 
coincidental.” Don’t be misled by such 
phrases as “Never before such seductive 
beauty .. . such riotous . . . luxurious 
. . . loving and living.” 

Scholastic Magazines’ film reviewer 
found nothing of the sort. The picture, 
like Shaw’s original, devotes very little 
attention to sex. Teachers can safely 
recommend Caesar and Cleopatra to 
their students as an outstanding film. 

Distributors of Caesar and Cleopatra 
offered Scholastic Magazines the same 
4-color advertisement that appeared in 
Life, Saturday Review of Literature, and 
other periodicals. Scholastic declined 
the advertisement because the copy 
was not suitable for the high school 
classroom. However, Scholastic gives a 
three check (top rating) recommenda- 
tion to the picture. 





United Nations on the Air 


© Why not ask your students to listen 
and report on radio programs featured 
during United Nations Week? Opening 
of the second UN Assembly will prob- 
ably be broadcast on Monday, Septem- 
ber 23, during school time. You could 
pick up this historic event on a class- 
room receiver. 

NBC has planned various feature 
programs. Watch for announcements 
also from other networks. 

NBC’s United Nations Week series 
opens with the National Hour program, 
Sunday, September, 22, 4:00-4:30 p.m. 
Speaker tentatively scheduled is Trygve 
Lie, UN secretary-general. Talks by 
top UN officials follow during the week. 
All NBC University of the Air programs 
will be on UN subjects. (See schedule, 
page 20-T.) Home life in UN countries 
on “Home Is What You Make It,” turns 
on Saturday, September 28, to life in 
the Netherlands. 

NBC loca] stations are cooperating in 
UN Week celebrations. Contact them 
for latest facts on air features. 


Credit Should Go to Barrymore 


® Al Jolson playing with Mae McAvoy 
in The Jazz Singer will be remem- 
bered as the first sound motion picture 
but the honors really should go to John 
Barrymore and Mary Astor. The current 
celebration of 20 years of sound pic- 
tures commemorates the first showing 
of the Vitaphone short, Don Juan. 


Broadway greeted this innovation on 
Aug. 6, 1926. Convinced that sound 
was here to stay, Warmer Brothers 
moved the Vitaphone unit to Holly- 





Scene from The Jazz Singer. 


wood and began production of The 
Jazz Singer. The now famous words 
spoken by Jolson were an accident. He 
sang as planned and then, thinking the 
scene had been completed, said “You 
ain’t heard nothing yet.” This ungram- 
matical observation won the hearts of 
all, so it stayed in the show. Adding 
sound to sight in the movies completed 
man’s age-long effort to recreate ex- 
periences for the eye and ear with 
maximum resemblance to reality. 






















Announce Sixteen New | 
Sound Films in COLOR... | 


Now available, for classroom showing commencing 
‘ 


this Fall, are 16 new additions to the CORONET 
This new film, like the 





library of instructional sound films in vibrant life- 
like color. 

Heading the list is a unique reel, “The Nature 
of Color,”” which leads the student in logical, 


understandable sequence through an explanation 
of the nature of color in physical: terms. 


The other 15 new CORONET releases, too, meet 
the CORONET standard of filling an educational 
need, fitting into standard curricula, and of pre- 
senting phases of a subject best taught with the 
aid of motion pictures. 





Preview prints are available for those interested 
in making selections for purchase. 





two on CAMOUFLAGE Ha 
<P IN NATURE, listed be- 
fa > low, must necessarily be te y 
(ab produced in natural 5 
CT) color—a skill pioneered a 


W, by CORONET. . 
16 NEW ADDITIONS CORONET LIBRARY OF ALMOST 100 SOUND-AND-COLOR FILMS f 









CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE SIMPLE STUNTS CAMOUFLAGE IN NATURE 


BATTING FUNDAMENTALS 


Educa. coliab.: James Smilgoff, 
instr., Chicago Cubs Train. Camp; 
Baseball! Coach, Chicago Schools. 


CATCHING FUNDAMENTALS 


Educa. collab.: James Smilgoff; 

Tech. advisor, Mike Tresh, Star 

Catcher, Chicago White Sox. 
SOCCER FOR GIRLS 


Educa. collab.: Miss Marjorie Fish, 
New Jersey State Teachers Col 
lege, Trenton. 


MAPS ARE FUN 


Educa.collab.: Miss Viola Theman, 
Ph. D., Asst. Prof. Education, 
Northwestern Univ. 






Through Form and Color Match- 
ing. Educa. collabs.: Miss Harriet 
M. Smith, M. A., Chicago Acad. 
of Sciences; A. M. Bailey, Sc. D., 
Colorado Museum of Nat'l Hist.; 
O. S. Pettingill Jr., Ph. D., Carle- 
ton College; A. L. Melander, form- 
erly Col. of the City of New York. 


THE NATURE OF COLOR 


Educa. collab.: Dr. ira M. Freeman, 
Associate Professor Physics, 
Swarthmore College. 


ANCIENT WORLD INHERITANCE 


Educa. collab.: Oriental Institute 
of the Univ. of Chicago, under 
supervision of Richard A. Parker. 


All the above except “The Nature of Color” and the two “Camouflage 
in Nature” reels are also available in Black-ond-White. 


Educa. collab.: Otto Ryser, Physi- 
cal Training Instr., Indiana Univ. 
KNOW YOUR LIBRARY 
Educa. collab.: Miss Alice Lohrer, 
Assistant Professor of Library 
Sciences, Univ. of Illinois. 
HOW MAN MADE DAY 
Educa. collab.: Illa Podendorf, 
Univ. of Chicago Lab. School. 


SPRINGBOARD TECHNIQUES 


Educa. collab.: Mike Peppe, Dir. 


of Swimming, Ohio State Univ. 


SPELLING IS EASY 
Educa. collab.: Dr. Viola Theman. 





Through Pattern Matching—Edu- | 


ca.collabs: Miss Harriet M. Smith; 
C. J. Albrecht, formerly Chicago 
Nat'l Hist. Museum; A. M. Bailey; 
O. S. Pettingill Jr. 


MATTER AND ENERGY 
Educa. collab.: E. C. Waggoner, 
Dir. Visual Education, Elgin (ill.) 
Public Schools. 

HOW TO STUDY 
Educa. collab. Dr. William G. 
Brink, Professor of Education, 
Northwestern University. 

WE DISCOVER THE DICTIONARY 
Educa. collab.: Dr. Viola Theman. 


Saat: aa 





FILMSTRIPS 


CORONET’s 10th Anniversary-Year Filmstrip Series offers 
two 35-mm. rolls monthly, one 25-frame Filmstrip of a selected 
Picture Story from CORONET MAGAZINE, and one 40-frame 
Filmstrip of a timely safety education subject produced in 
collaboration with the National Safety Council and the Society 
for Visual Education. Sixteen Filmstrips for the usual price 
) of six. 

"For the Complete Series—October through May—Pre- 
paid—$12.00. 









SEND FOR THE 
CORONET 
INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS CATALOG 


WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS—919 North Michigan Avenue—Chicago, Illinois 


2" x 2” KODACHROME 
SLIDES 


All the famous CORONET 
MAGAZINE Color Features in 
2” x 2” Kodachrome Slides, 
With orders, specify page num- 
bers and month of issue. 


Price—Each—Prepaid—$.50. 
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Sight and Sound 


This month we call your attention 
especially to the new March of Time 
Forum Edition series, and to a set 
of three fine filmstrips on living with 
the atom bomb, put out by Film Pub- 
lishers, Inc. Under the March of Time’s 
subscription plan, you can sign up for 
a complete series of eight films (they 
now have three such series) to be 
shown throughout the school year. 

The slide films on the atom bomb 
form a unique set, because the same 
technique has been used on all three, 
and they illustrate phases of the all- 
pervading question: “Now that we have 


the bomb, what do we do with it?” 


FILMSTRIPS 


Three new slide films prepared ix co- 
operation with the National Committee on 
Atomic Information and the American 
Federation of (atomic) Scientists have 


been released by Film Publishers, Inc. 


How to Live with the Atom. Cartoons 
illustrate current theories on how to avoid 
the disastrous effects of the atom bomb. 
The only sure way to control the atom 
bomb is seen to be through an international 
agency. 


World Control of Atomic Energy. 
Cartoons contribute to a basic understand- 
ing of the ways of controlling atomic energy 
through world cooperation. American, Rus- 
sian, British, and other proposals are con- 
sidered. 


Up and Atom. How does a small com- 
munity make itself felt in relation to 
problems like the control of atomic energy 
which concern the whole world? That is 
what Up and Atom answers. It acts as a 
primer of independent political action. 


All three filmstrips with speech notes and 
discussion guides are for sale from Film 
Publishers, Inc., 12 East 44th Street, New 
York 17, N. Y. 


16 MM. SOUND FILMS 


The March of Time Forum Edition an- 
nounces eight nev 16mm. sound films, 
Series M. titles are: The Philippine Re- 
public, Palestine, Greece, Britain and Her 
Empire, Italy, Music in America, The 
Pacific Coast, and Life with Baby. Discus- 
sion outline included. For rent, by series 
or singly, from The March of Time Forum 
Edition, 369 Lexington Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y 


The Pale Horseman. 19 mim. A docu- 
mentary record of the health problems left 
in the wake of war in Europe. The film 
describes the job that the Allied Armies 
have done in combatting them. The film 
points out the necessity for international 
epidemic control. Discussion guide avail- 
able. Produced by United Films. For rent 


or sale from Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Partners. 18 min. Eastern Africa has a 
growing export trade, and measures are 
being taken to insure that the living stand- 
ard will keep pace with commercial 
progress. Education is the great need, and 
partnership between European and African 
can supply it. Free from British Information 
Services, 30 Rockfeller Plaza, New York 
20, N. Y. 


The Building of a Tire. 28 min. col. A 
new Walt Disney film describing the mak- 
ing of a.tire from the time the rubber 
comes from the trees until the finished tire’s 
final inspection. Every step is shown in 
the processing of the rubber and the 
assembling of the parts of a tire. Produced 
by Firestone Tires. Free from Y.M.CA. 
Motion Picture Bureau, 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Junior Prom. 22 min. col.; Dinner 
Party. 2 rls. col. These companion films 
deal with etiquette for high-school-age 
youth at a dance and a dinner party. 
Junior Prom describes the conduct of two 
couples at a high school dance. The con- 
trast between confidence of good manners 
and the uncertainty of bad ones is brought 
out. Accompanied by discussion guide. 
Dinner Party uses the same kind of tech- 
nique in describing a birthday party. A 
half-reel summarization, reviewing correct 
behavior methods, is included. Produced 
by Simmel-Meservey. Both for rent from 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N Y. 


The Nature of Color. 10 min. col. This 
film describes color as mental reactions to 
varying wave lengths of visible light. Ap- 
plication of scientific color principles to 
arts, color painting, and photography is 
shown. For sale from Coronet Instructional 
Films, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
tl 


Maps Are Fun. 10 min. col. or b.w. Two 
boys enlist the help of a kindly cartog- 
rapher in making a map. The boys learn 
the principles of scale, symbols, types of 
maps, uses of color, and use of a map in- 
dex. For sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Ancient World Inheritance. 10 min. 
col. or b.w. The film relates ancient civiliza- 





tions to the modern world. By comparison 
of the ancient with the modern, the student 
is shown how every-day articles and in- 
stitutions are inherited from early cultures. 
For sale, Coronet Instructional Films, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Know Your Library. 10 min. col. or 
b.w. Betty is at a loss trying to find her 
way in a library. John gives her a few 
hints, and, with the help of a librarian, she 
goes back and finds the material needed 
with no trouble. She learns about the 
organization of a library, the card cata- 
logue, the Dewey Decimal System, and 
supplementary materials. For sale from 
Coronet Instructional Films, 919 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


How to Study. 10 min. col. or b.w. This 
film gives a series of visual and practical 
suggestions on how a student can make effi- 
cient use of study time. It shows how study 
is made more pleasant and profitable 
through proper techniques. We see a ninth 
grade student prepare a report, budget his 
time, use different reading skills, and locate 
reference material. For sale from Coronet 
Instructional Films, 919 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


The Railroad Signal. 17 min. sd. This 
is another of the New York Central Sys- 
tem’s series, “Running the Railroad.” The 
audience tours a modern signal system, 
seeing automatic equipment which makes 
railroading safe. The film shows the uses 
and meanings which signals have for men 
running the trains. Distributed through film 
libraries. 


Clean Waters. 27 min. col. sd. Empha- 
sizes the importance of clean waters as an 
essential natural resource. In contrast, the 
effects of water pollution are shown. 
Methods developed to prevent pollution 
are shown. Produced by General Electric 
Co. Free, from local utility companies or 
General Electric Apparatus Sales Offices. 


Distributing America’s Goods. | r. sd. 
Fifty-nine cents out of each purchase dol- 
lar in America goes for the distribution of 
articles. This film shows why. Costs of the 
producer, the wholesaler, the retailer are 
illustrated. Free, from Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc, 20 N. Wacker Dr., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 


Suffer Little Children. 10 min. sd. 
A plea to all to do the utmost to release 
food for shipment overseas. The film shows 
the need of the children of Europe for aid. 
Children in UNRRA camps are contrasted 
with those left to themselves. For rent or 
sale, Brandon Fiims, Inc., 1600 Broadway, 
New York 19, N. Y. (Also certain local 
distributors.) Produced by National Film 
Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 20, N. Y 


This Is TB. 11 min. Film shows point- 
edly what TB is, its cause, cure, and 
prevention. Emphasis on the latter. Film 
strip and pamphlet complete the unit. 
Produced by Emerson Yorke Studio. Free 
from National Tuberculos® Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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What Congress 


With the 79th Congress now in the 
bosom. of its constituens, let us review 
some of its actions that affect you as a 
teacher. After all, the 1946 elections 
are just around the corner. 


Put US in UNESCO. 


Made it easier for GIs to take further 
education. 


Added $14,300,000 to Federal aid 
for vocational education; broadened 
provisions so that full-time day teachers 
of distributive education will be Fed- 
erally aided. For the first time Federal 
aid for vocational education can be 
used for building and equipment. 
Amount appropriated $82,700,000 less 
than requested. Total annual Federal 
funds for vocational education now 
$21,300,000. 


Voted permanent’ legislation tor 
school lunches after eliminating funds 
to help states and localities improve the 
educational value of the program. Once 
food surpluses reappear, will we aga.n 
see schools under pressure to take beans 
and more beans whether they want them 
or not? Can the states affora to hire 
supervisors to make this truly a nutrition 
program and not merely a food distri- 
bution device? This act needs watching. 


Wrote a bi-partisan general Federal 
aid bill (S.181 approved by Senate Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee) which 
would distribute funds to states where 
need is greatest. Initia] appropriations: 
$150,000,000. But that is as far as the 
bill got. 


Received a new, much broader pro- 
posal for national encouragement of 
education. (See page 22.) 


Declined to oppose Administration 
reorganization which: 

1. Put the Children’s Bureau into the 
Federal Security Agency with the U. S. 
Office of Education. This should reduce 
jurisdictional troubles over who does 
what for youth. 

2. Abolished the Federal Advisory 
Board for Vocational Education. 

3. Completed U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion reorganization by abolishing both 
assistant commissioner positions. (Di- 
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Did 
(and Didn't ) 


rectors of eight divisions take over the 
duties. ) 


Turned down a proposa, of great in 
direct importance to education. It hap- 
pened this way: The Senate sent to the 
House a bill to increase Federal contri- 
butions for the aged and for dependent 
children. This bill contained a new 
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principle, It distributed aid to states on 
the basis of need calculated by a for- 
mula. This is the same device proposed 
by the Senate Education and Labor 
Committee for Federal aid to educa- 
tion. Wealthy states contribute funds to 
states poor in resources but rich in 
children. For it, in the House, were 
Southern Democrats and Northern and 
Western liberals; Republicans voted as 
a block against it. Those against won 
and forced the Senate to agree to a 
different formula. The action bodes ill 
fo. the current Senate Federal aid bill, 
S.181.*Keep your eye on this issue. We 
haven’t heard the last of it. 








1,000,000 
PEOPLE ARE SICK TODAY! 


Not just feeling “poorly,” but sick 
enough to be disabled. That is the 
average daily sickness reported in 


FREE MEDICAL CARE 


C. Peters 


approx. 300 p. 


$1.25 


he book is the latest Reference Shelf compilation of 

divergent opinion. President Truman in his Novem- 
ber message called for specific legislation. ““The National 
Health Act of 1946” was introduced in the Senate this 
Spring. The problem has been selected by the N.U.E.A. for 
debate in most of the country’s schools. 


Is the nation’s health the responsibility of the indi- 
vidual or the state? Obviously there are many shades of 
opinion. The book impartially gives space to the most 
logical proposals in the words of the proposer. It opens 
with an interesting review of the position of the doctor in 
state and society from earliest times, and reports on 
systems employed in Norway, Great Britain and Russia. 


Doctors, legislators and social insurance advocates are 
all heard from in a book that gives the reader the facts 
and asks him to form his opinion. 


ee THE REFERENCE SHELP oe 


7 BOOKS — $6.00 ON SUBSCRIPTION 
SINGLE COPIES $1.25 


Free Medical Care. - 


The Atomic Bomb* 


International Trade: Cooperative or Competitive? 
Representative American Speeches: 1945-1946 
United Nations* 

Two titles to be determined by Tomorrow’s Headlines 


*In Preparation 


THE WH. W. WILSON CO. 


950 UNIVERSITY AVENUE NEW YORK 52, N. Y. 


. 
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for September listening 


ABC 


Program-Listing Service for Students 


Selected from monthly recommendations of 
‘our major networks by the Radio Program 
listing Service Advisory Committee @f the 
Federal Radio Education Committee, U. S. Office 
of Education. All hours given EST. 

Supplement this partial list of radio’s many 
resources with facts about other non-network, 
educationally valuable programs. Check and 
mark local station call letters, time, availability. 


SUNDAY 


Northwestern Reviewing Stand (S-A) 
11:30-12 noon. MBS Sta. ——__- T.. 


Roundtable discussion of current affairs with 
educators, professional and business men. North- 
western University auspices 








Invitation to Learning (S-A) 


12-12:30 p. m. CBS Sta. —— F. — 

The world’s great books discussed by leading 

scholars, critics and writers. Sept. 22, Point Counter 
Point; Sept. 29 Foundations of Science 





The People’s Platform (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. CBS Sta —s * 


Two eminent guests and chairman Dwight Cooke 
discuss vital issues 


America United (S-A) 
1-1:30 p. m. NBC Sta. a, 


Representatives of labor, agriculture and industry 
alternate; discuss problems facing America 





Time for Reason (S-A) 
1:30-1:45 p. m. CBS Sta. , 4 


Series by Lyman Bryson, Counsellor on Public 
Affairs, designed to enlighten public opinion on 
national and international postwar reconstruction 
(Printed copies on request. 





Warriors of Peace (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. ABC Sta. o Uy ue 


Theatre stars and top Army officers in a new 
type of Army show — dramatizing the highly im 
portant contributions of the U. S. Army in peace 
and fight on tychus, scarlet fever and malaria: 
flood control; all-weather flying; etc 


RCA-Victor Show (J-S-A) 


2-2:30 p. m NBC Sta Ve om 


Orchestral program, Frank Black, director, Robert 
Merrill, soloist. Sponsor: Radio Corporation of 
America. 





Harvest of Stars (S-A) 
2:30-3 p.m. MBC Sta. 


Howard Barlow conducts orchestra; Raymond 
Massey nerrotor. The Lyn Murray chorus featured 
with guest soloist. Sponsor: International Harvest 
er Co. 


T. —_— 


New York Philharmonic Symphony (S-A) 
3-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ——s * 


World-renowned orchestra returns to air. 145th 
broadcast. Guest conductors 


Columbia Workshop (S-A) 
4-4:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ——____ T. 


New writing and production techniques, original 
dramatic works 








NBC Symphony (S-A) 
5-6 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Sept. 15 and 22, to be announced; Sept. 29, Wil- 
fred Pelletier 





"Ua, 


if program comes at time awkward for student 
listening, urge local station to record and re- 
schedule. Write local station or network for 
study guides. 


Keys—Grade level: E (elementary), J (Junior 
high), S (Senior high), A (adult); networks: ABC 
(American Broadcasting Company), CBS (Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System), MBS (Mutual 
Broadcasting System), NBC (National Broad- 
casting Company). 


Let's Go to the Opera (S-A) 
7-7:30 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 


Popular selections from world’s great operas; 
English translations sung by leading American stars 
Orchestra under Sylvan Levin. 





Exploring the Unknown (S-A) 
9-9:30 p. m. MBS Sta. ——__ T. 


Dramatizes scientific research and shows how 
lives of each of us is affected. Sherman Dryer, di- 
rector. Sponsor: Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 


Theatre Guild on the Air (J-S-A) 





Time to be announced. 60 min. ABC 
Sta. T. 


Finest dramatic entertainment, including drama, 
comedies and musicals — many hitherto unsroduced 
on the air. Where possible, original casts play 
radio adaptations. George Hicks, ‘The Voice of 
U. S. Steel.’’ Sponsor: U. S. Steel 





MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 
Time to Remember (S-A) 
10:45-11 a m. CBS Sta. T. 
Milton Bacon’s regional legends and true stories 
America School of the Air (J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. (See daily schedules) CBS 
Sta. a 


All programs presented with NEA endorsement 
New manual outlining 150 broadcasts available 
free to teachers and group leaders upon request 
to local CBS stations. First broadcast, Sept 








Cimarron Tavern (S-A) 
5:30-5:45 p. m. CBS Sta. — A 
Dramatization of early American Southwest 
Headline Edition (S-A) 
7:18-7:46 9. m. ABC Se, —___ ¥.. — 
Dramatizations of day’s news; profiles of men 


in the news; debates regarding current political 
and social topics 











MONDAY 


World Neighbors (American School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ———_ Tf. 


Information in dramatic form about our fellow- 
men in UN countries. Sept. 30, Australia. 








TUESDAY 
Gateways to Music (American School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 
5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 
The Columbia Concert Orchestra and guest artists. 
Doctors Talk It Over (S-A) 


9:30-9:45 p. m. ABC Sta. % 


Medical care and public health, with outstand- 
ing medical quthorities interviewed by Milton Cross 
Sponsor: Lederle Laboratories, Inc. 











The American Forum of the Air (S-A) 
9:30-10:15 p. m. MBS 
 ———— i. a 


Discussion of current affairs from the Nation's 
Capitol, presided over by S. Theodore Granik. 


Open Hearing (S-A) 
10:30-11 p. m. CBS Sta. , 


From Washington, men and women who make 
and execute national policies discuss a major issue 
of the week. CBS moderator reports backgrou 
news and sums up 





WEDNESDAY 


March of Science (American School of the Air) 
(J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. a 


Dramatizations of research stories behind every 
day things. 











Invitation to “Music (S-A) 


11:30-12 p m. CBS Sta. —= ¥. 


Soloists with Columbia Symphony Orchestra; new 
emphasis on unfamilior works of great composer: 








THURSDAY 


Tales of Adventure (American School of the Air 
(J-S-A) 


5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dramatizations of outstanding books for listen 
ers, young ond old 











Carrington Playhouse (S-A) 
8-8:30 p. m. MBS Sta. 


Young writers seeking radio careers find oppor 
tunities in the Carrington Playhouse Mutual solicits 
cooperation of es'‘ablished radio, dramatic and 
journclism deca:tments of universities and col 
leges in unearthing new writing talent. 


a ee 


America’s Town Meeting (S-A) 
8:30-9:29 p. m. ABC Sta. —____ T. 


Current opixion program now in its eleventh 
year. Questions of notional and international im 
portance discussed by authoritative leaders. George 
V. Denny, moderotor; questions from audience 





Concert of Nations (S-A) 


11:30-12 p. m. NBC Sta, —____ T. 


An NBC-United Nations Project featuring Unitec 
Nations music. Sept. 26, United Nations Week Spe 
cial Program 





FRIDAY 
Opinion Please (American School of the Air 
(J-S-A) 

5-5:30 p. m. CBS Sta. ——_____ T. 


Invites Americans to consider important question 
Discussions from college campuses. 








Tales of the Foreign Service (S-A) 
11:30-12 p. m. NBC Sta. — - ¥. 


Documentary series based on little known fact 
and records of U. S. Foreign Service, NBC-Unite 
Nations Project 





SATURDAY 
Garden Gate (S-A) 
9:15-9:30 a. m. CBS Sta. ——____ T.. 


Talks about gardening for amateurs and pr 
fessionals. Sponsor: Ferry-Morse Seed Company 
Let's Pretend (E) 

1:05-11:30 a. m. CBS 
Sta. ¥. 


Dramatic adaptations of fairy tales and origi 
fantasies by Nila Mack. Also directed by M’ 
Mack. Sponsor: Cream of Wheat Corp. 


Home Around the World (S-A) 


11:30-12 a. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Underlying characteristics, traditions and custo: 
which we in U. S. have in common with other n 
tions. NBC-United Nations Project. Sept. 21, Turke 
Sept. 28, The United Kingdom. 
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Consumer Time (S-A) 


12:15-12:30 p. m. NBC 
Sta. T. 


Produced in cooperation with U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, program presents facts about con 
sumer preblems and answers consumer questions. 
Appropriate for home economics. Sept. 21, The Egg 
and You; Sept. 28, Feod and Agriculture Organi- 
ration Conference. 





The American Farmer (S-A) 
12:30-1 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Farm program. Features livestock shows, farm 
forums, state fairs, and discussion problems at 
land grant colleges. U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture participates in a five-minute portion devoted 
to broad farm questions. (Also organized farm 
groups such as 4-H Club and National Grange.) 





' . . Te Live in Peace” (S-A) 


1-1:30 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 


Borrowing its title from the United Nations Char- 
ter preamble this program points up issues dis 
cussed at UN Security Council sessions and at any 
other meetings held to further the cause of peace 
Using dramatizations and recordings of actual oro 
ceedings, the program goes into history to explain 
how the issues discussed grew into international 
arguments. Walter Kiernan, ABC commentator, is 
yarrator. 





Country Journal (S-A) 
2-2:30 p. m. CBS Sta. T 


Farmer's postwar role and his daily problems 
This “Radio Farm Magazine” frequently has news 
from various farm regions 





The Baxters (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m. NBC Sta. T. 


Dromatizes home and family problems as por- 
troyed by a typical American family. Produced in 
cooperation with the National Congress of Parents 





and Teachers. Sept. 21, Parents Don’t Mean Any 
Horm; Sept. 28, Driver Training Enters the Cur- 
neulum. 


™# Men and Books (S-A) 
2:30-2:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T 


John Mason Brown, critic and lecturer, discusses 
he latest books and their authors 





Adventures in Science (S-A) 
2:45-3 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Watson Davis on latest science news, prominent 
vest scientists interviewed. 





Cross Section, NAM (S-A) 
3:45-4 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 


Dwight Cooke, roving interviewer, quizzes mem 
bers of National Association of Manufacturers 





Philadelphia Orchestra (S-A) 
5-6 p. m. CBS Sta. | * 


One of the best musical organizations, top-rank 
nq soloists, outstanding music. 





American Portrait (S-A) 
6:15-6:45 p. m. CBS Sta. T. 





Dramatizations of lives of men of industry, poli- 
tics and culture to point up the contribution of 
deas and ideals that have force and meaning in 
our life. 


‘abor U.S.A. (S-A) 


6:45-7 p. m. ABC Sta. T. 
Labor program, presenting viewpoints of ClO 
n labor questions, and including labor news 
‘ramatizations 





It's Your Business (S-A) 





7-7:45 p. m. ABC Sta. ¥. 
Management's side*of labor-management affairs. 
By United States Chamber of C ce and Na- 





tional Association of Manufacturers during: alter 
nate quarters 


Chicago Theatre of the Air (S-A) 


10-11 p. m. MBS Sta. T. 
Famous operas and light operettas in condensed 





S form. Prominent soloists, WGN Chorus and Orches 


ira. 
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IMPORTANT to old 


and new subscribers 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS wi12 
find a Confirmation card bound in this 
issue. This is the last issue due on 
your Tentative Order. Unless you have 








already sent us a second, or confirming 
order, stating the number of sub- 
scriptions you definitely desire, 
please use the enclosed card for that 
purpose. Send it today to insure 
uninterrupted service. You do not 


need to make remittance now. 


OLD SUBSCRIBERS wi22 
find a Renewal card bound inthis issue. 
While awaiting word from you con- 


cerning your subscription, we have 


been sending you the same number you 


received last term. We can not con- 
tinue, however, without your prompt 
instructions. IF you have not already 
sent in your renewal, please send us 


your instructions on the enclosed 
card today. 


Thank you, and best wishes for the 
new school year. 


Sincerely yours, 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Chide RShw ford 


Teachers Service Bureau 
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Repeat Performance 


The seniority of a teacher had been 
overlooked in making a promotion. Dis- 
gruntled, he demanded why his twenty 
years of experience had been ignored. 

Explained the principal, “You haven't 
had twenty years’ experience. You have 
had one year’s experience twenty times.” 


it’s All Relative 


Some students were discussing their 
exams, each one insisting that his had 
been the hardest. A boy won the argu- 
ment by claiming, “My exam was so 
tough they failed me for having a 
period upside down.” 


Experience is a dear teacher; all 


others are underpaid. 
—New Jersey Educational Review 








HUNDREDS ARE ADOPTING 
FOR CLASS ROOMUSE 


Ro 


ets 
esaurus 


The first COMPLETELY REVISED 
edition in 24 years! 


The ONLY edition with these 
6 big features: 






® Over 200,000 words and phrases 

74,978 new words added 

New pin-point reference system for 

quick-finding of every word 

® Modern quotations as well as Biblical! 
and classical 

@ American slang plus foreign words and 
phrases 

® Large, clear type on special opaque 
paper 

© 1194 pages 


6 x 9 Sturdy buckram binding 
Plain edges. $4.00 Thumb-indexed, $4.50 


At your bookselles NOW 
For free booklet write: 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL 

Dept. $1 
432 Fourth Ave., N.Y 16 

















YELLS 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


[he all High School YELL 
book! 301 Yells that can be 
adapted to any School or Pep 
Club group. All the Yells and 
Helps you need compiled in 
this one book. Order your copy 
today. $1.00 








ART CRAFT PLAY CO. 


MARION, IOWA 








Why doesn’t Education 


fare better in Congress? 


A‘ a Senate hearing on school lunch legislation a tew years ago 
N. S. Light of the Connecticut State Department of Education an 
swered that question. 


“Congress,” he said, “has never adopted a policy on children.” 

It’s true. Congress has policies on agriculture, on the merchant 
marine, on aviation, on money and banking, on labor, on parks, on in 
dustry, on taxes. Detailed investigations built foundations for these 
policies. From time to time Congress re-examines and adapts its policies 
on many phases of our national life. 

But when it comes to education Congress hasn't carried through on 
any important action sinc@ establishment of the Smith-Hughes pro- 
gram in 1917. Many Congressmen say, “Ueder the constitution, educa 
tion is the states’ job.” So we have a curious spectacle. The national gov 
ernment of the world’s greatest nation shows concern for every impor- 


tant resource of the country except the most important — its children 


Perhaps we should say “did” instead ot “does.” In the last hours of 
the 79th Congress Senator Murray introduced the Education Develop- 
ment bill to cultivate the child resources of the United States. Its num- 
ber is §. 2499. Write to Senator James E. Murray, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., for a copy. 

Here is a bill that may capture the imagination of liberal, torward- 
looking people of this country. It is the Senate Federal aid bill plus! 
Plus money really to do the job. Plus scholarships to insure that poverty 
shall not penalize brains. Plus money for school buildings and equip- 
ment. Plus nation-wide library service. Plus adult education. Plus aid 
for camping programs. Plus money for administration and research to 
guarantee that we do well what we do. 


When you write, ask also tor the report on S. 181. On page 21-1 
Senators Murray, Walsh, Aiken, and Morse call for such a “long range 
program which will meet the educational needs of this growing nation. 


“A new and bolder approach with respect to Federal aid to educa- 


. tion seems to be in order,” say the senators. “We need a program hased 


upon the recognition that an expanded educational system ts a pre 
requisite to a sound and intelligent electorate and to the creation of 
an economy of full employment and full production. We need a pro- 
gram so broad and so challenging that it will inspire the united sup- 
port of all groups who are truly interested in raising American edu- 
cational standards for all our citizens and improving the general social 
and economic life in our country” 

When Senator Murray filed his bill he said he hoped it would be 
discussed. Let’s discuss it. Let us see that the public has a chance to 
discuss it. Let’s see if we can reach some common ground on the issue 
of Federal funds for non-publig as well as public education. Read what 
the report says on that. 


Here may be the beginning of what Dr. Light said we need: A na- 
tional policy by Congress for the children of America. 


LLC aM 











HE OBJECTS SHOWN in the panel were modeled with 
PLASTIC WOOD by students in the 7th, 8th and oth grades 
in the Herron Hill Junior High School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


As the result of a search to discover a low-cost modeling medium 
PLASTIC WOOD was selected as ideal for the purpose. No prepara- 
tion between classes was necessary. The modeled articles had a 
permanent quality. 


THE TEST COURSE was conducted over an 8-week period at the 
Herron Hill Junior High School, using simple items available in every 
home—such as flexible wire, paper clips, small boxes, coat hangers, 
beads, felt, colored cords and safety pins. 


@ Designs were just drawn on cardboard, either by tracing or free 
hand. PLASTIC WOOD was then added in thin layers as the 
modeling progressed. In fashioning the belt the following steps 
were taken. First, the design was drawn on a cardboard milk bottle 
top or a similar piece of cardboard; second, PLASTIC WOOD was 
applied in a thin layer to the underneath or backside of the disc; 
third, PLASTIC WOOD was modeled in a thin layer around the 
design; and fourth, the design itself was modeled in relief with 
PLASTIC WOOD. 


@ The holes through which the thin leather thongs are laced, to hold 
the discs together, were made with a pin or a piece of wire while the 
PLASTIC WOOD was still soft. When dry, each section was sand- 
papered to a smooth finish, painted and decorated. Any type of 


paint, nail polish, aeroplane “dope” or varnish is practical for a 
bright, colorful finish. 


Sold Everywhere 





FREE SAMPLE! If you would like to experiment with PLASTIC WOOD for class Fe TM. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
room modeling, we will be glad to send you samples of PLASTIC WOOD and : 

PLASTIC WOOD SOLVENT. Direct your request on your school stationery to: 

BOYLE-MIDWAY Inc., 22 East 40th Street, New York 16, New York. 


Handles like putty ... Hardens into wood! 


PLASTIC 
wooopbD 


A tei Ube. oa FIBRE PLGA a 
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provides ‘“‘Room to Grow’”’ 


Meets the new school needs at every age level 


I, high school as well as the grades, Compton’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia has won enviable recognition. 

Following their slogan “Give the Young Mind Room to Grow,” the editors of 
Compton's have made it a rigid rule to present every subject, and every phase in 
the development of a subject, within the understanding of the appropriate age 
level. This is one reason why Compton’s has become the preferred encyclopedia 
in so many high schools . . . why it is now so generally used by college students 
who want clear, well-rounded information. 

The new postwar edition, just off the press in July, climaxes four yeafs of 
planning and preparation during the war years when paper restrictions prevented 
expansion. Not since 1932 has revision been so extensive. The new materials— 
which include world history and changes in the war-torn nations, recent scien- 
tific developments such as radar, jet propulsion, atomic power, winds and weather, 
to mention only a few—make this New Compton’s an even greater source of 
reference for high-school students and teachers than ever before. 

In its new dress, new cover and page design, profusely illustrated With hundreds 
of new maps, pictures, and diagrams in brilliant color, this edition of Compton’s 
Opens a new era in encylopedia making. 


Write for information and earliest shipping date 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY - 1000 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ilinois 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES — pp. 6, 7, 8 


Aims 

1. To show that the Filipinos, having achieved indepen- 
dence, are assuming more responsibility for solving their 
political and economic problems. 

2. To show that the United States and the Philippines, 
recognizing the interdependence of nations, will continue to 
aid each other. 

3. To show that the Philippines have been settled by peo- 
ple of many racial and cultural strains. 


Questions for Discussion 


1. Why is this a difficult time for the Filipino people to 
begin their independence as a nation? 


It will take many years and huge sums of money to 
rebuild the islands to their pre-war state. People sn 
the villages and on the farms are living in fear of a 
famine. Rice, which used to cost three cents a pound, 
is now so scarce that the Filipinos pay thirty-five cents 
a pound for it. The Huks (Hukbalahaps) and the 
USAFFEs are guerrillas who raided the Japanese dur- 
ing the war. The Huks, after the war, raided the farms 
and estates of large land owners whose tenants they 
had been. They now demand that the great farms be 
divided among the peasants and the tenants. 


Suggestion: Cempare the conditions in the Philippines 
July 4, 1946, with those in the United States July 4, 1776. 


2. How will the Philippines and the United States aid 
each other? 


The United States will continue to help the Philip- 
pines by purchasing a large part of their crops. Ow 
Congress h& voted $500,000,000 to help rebuild the 
war-torn cities. The United States will be allowed to 
keep Army, Navy, and air bases in the Philippines. 

Suggestion: General MacArthur has officially urged the 
encouragement of cooperatives in Japan. Explore the pos- 
sibilities of self-help for the Filipinos through this economic 
method. 

3. From what vaces and culture groups have the Filipinos 


sprung, and in what respects do they resemble people of the 
United States? 


The 17 million Filipinos are descended from many 
different racial strains, Among them are Malays, Indo- 
nesians, pigmy Negritoes, Igorots,; and Moros. Many 
natives have Spanish, Chinese, or Japanese blood in 
them. Americans, too, are a people of many racial and 
cultural strains. The Filipinos are familiar with our 
language. Most of them have adopted the Christian 


faith. They are acquainted with our form of govern- 
ment, having been a Commonwealth for the past 
twelve years and, before that, a dependency of the 
United States. 


Suggestions: How many different racial or cultural strains 
can you name in your own ancestry? 

Find a word that has come into English from Tagalog, a 
dialect of the Philippines. 

Arrange an exhibit of articles that have come from the 
Philippines. 

Do you know a Filipino who would come and talk to 
your class? 

Try This: After reading and discussing the article, ask 
pupils to select either the individual or the group method 
suggested here for presenting the story of the Philippines: 

1. A Radio Broadcast from Manila, July 4, 1946. Com- 
ment on the weather, clock-time, condition of the city and 
rural asea. Speak of Magellan and the Spanish influence, 


’ the Spanish-American war, and the period of American rule. 


Mention Tagalog and other languages spoken in the islands. 
While you wait for the ceremonies to begin, remind your 
listeners of the air miles between Manila and Tokyo, de- 
scribe the flag of the Philippines and other matters of inter- 
est mentioned on the map (p. 7). Give a lively account of 
the arrival of General MacArthur and Senator Tydings in 
the company of President Roxas and Ambassador McNutt. 
You could move through the crowd with your mike and ask 
for comments from the people of Manila (your classmates 
who could say something they learned from this article). 

2. Role Playing. Eight or tgn pupils choose to be one of 
these persons: Huks, USAFFEs, estate-owners, Luis Taruc, 
President Roxas, 

Pupils should talk as they think that a person would talk 
about the economic problems of the Philippines. 


ATOM CONTROLS — p. 5 


How Do the American Proposals on Atomic Controls Differ 
From Those of Soviet Russia? 


1. The United States proposes that the development and 
operation of the dangerous aspects of atomic energy be 
placed under the control of an [ADA (International Atomic 
Development Authority). The U. S. would, after the Au- 
thority was working smoothly, gradually stop making atomic 
bombs, destroy those it has, and acquaint the IADA with 
the methods of producing atomic energy. 

Russia wants a world treaty outlawing the atomic bomb, 
with a control system under the Security Council of the 
U.N. Russia also asks for the destruction of all bombs within 
three months after an international treaty has been accepted. 

2. The U. S. believes that nations and individuals, li- 
censed by the IADA and supplied by it with fissionable 
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materials in a denatured form, should be free to experiment 

on peacetime uses of atomic energy. The IADA would have 

power to inspect such activities and fix punishments for mis- 

use of atomic energy. 

Russia proposes a.committee to encourage the free ex- 
change of scientific information among nations. 

3. The U. S. suggests that the “Big 5” veto power should 
not apply to the JADA. 

Russia wants the veto power kept under any circum- 
stances. 

4. The U. S: beliéVes that the IADA should punish, as 
international crimes, any violations of atomic control agree- 
ments. 

Russia opposes such a plan, saying that it violates a na- 
tion’s sovereignty and cannot guarantee peace and security. 
Russia believes that each nation should punish any violators 
within its own boundaries, 


ALASKA — 49th STATE? — p. 10 
Quiz 

1. What is a territory's first step toward Statehood? (The 
people of a U. S. territory must send a petition to Congress. ) 

2. When will the people of the Territory of Alaska vote on 
the question of Statehood? (October 8.) 

3. If the Alaskans vote in favor of Statehood, who will 
decide whether their request for admission to the Union 
should be granted? (Congress. ) 

4. What gives Congress this power to admit States to the 
Union? (The Constitution. ) 

5. What step is taken by Congress if it approves a re- 
quest for Statehood? (It passes an enabling act which al- 
lows the territory to frame a constitution. ) 

6. What is the final step in achieving Statehood? (If 
Congress approves the constitution drawn up by the terri- 
tory, the territory becomes a State.) 

7. What geographic fact wil] distinguish Alaska from 


other States? (She will be the only State separated by ~ 


another country — Canada — from the other 48 States.) 

8. When did the last increase in the Union of States take 
place? (In 1912 with the admission of Arizona and New 
Mexico. ) 


ALUMINUM — p. 16 


The first aluminum skyscraper in New York is coming 
out of the planning stage. They say that cities of tomorrow 
will gleam in the sunlight — aluminum and glass. 

Quiz 

1. Aluminum once cost $545 a pound. Today it sells at 
fifteen cents a pound. When and by whom was a cheap way 
of producing it discovered? (In 1886 by Charles Martin 
Hall of Oberlin College in Ohio and by Paul Louis Heroult 
in France.) 

2. How does the making of aluminum show that the prog- 
ress of civilization is international? (Scientists of different 
countries discovered the process, and the raw materials for 
its production came from different lands. ) 

3. If magnesium is lighter than aluminum, why is alum- 
inum used at all? (Every type of metal has its special uses, 
for which it is best suited.) 


SPELLING QUIZ (Words in this issue) 


aluminum 
scientific 
proposals 
atomic 


Philippines 
Filipinos 
Manila 


Roxas 


fissionable 
violations 
agreements 
sovereignty 
interdependence 


government 
economic 
guerrillas 
petition 
constitution 


QUICK QUIZ 


TEN QUESTIONS FOR A FIVE-MINUTE QUIZ 

1. Who is President of the Philippine Republic? (Roxas. ) 

2. Who was the first person from the western world to 
set foot on the Philippines? (Magellan. ) 

3. What nation controlled the Philippines before the 
United States acquired them? (Spain. ) 

4. On what island is the capital, 
(Luzon. ) 

5. On leaving the Philippines in 1942, who made the 
solemn promise: “I will return”? (General MacArthur.) 

6. Is Alaska one-half, one-third, one-fifth, or one-tenth 
the area of the 48 States? (One-fifth. ) 

7. What new giant Army bomber makes the B-29 look 
small by comparison? (The B-36.) 

8. What team won the American League pennant? (Bos- 
ton Red Sox.) 

9. Will the U.N. General Assembly meet in New York 
City this month as originally planned? (No. Meeting post- 
pened to October 23.) 

10. Where is a Peace Conference now being held? (In 
Paris. ) 


Manila, located? 





Solution to News Word Puzzle, p. 21 
ACROSS: 1-Men; 4-Moro; 5-Manila; 8-Philippines; 13-aegis; 14-old; 15- 
nane; 16-Abo; 19-avid; 20-nor; 2l-yet; 22-Arab; 24-N.E.; 25-onto; 26-slat; 
30-ox; 3l-ulu; 32-sabre; 35-sizableness; 38-closet; 39-faun; 40-ads. 
DOWN: 1-mole; 2-eras; 3-no; 4-Mindanao; 5-M-P.; 6-Apo; 7-nil; 8-Panay; 
9-heaven; 10-ignites; 11-lied; 12-is; 17-born; 18-orators; 23-boxes; 27-Luzon; 
28-alas; 29-tube; 32-S.E.; 33-an; 34-be; 35-scad; 36-Ilus; 37-Lt.; 39-fa. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 18 

1. NEW REPUBLIC: 1-c; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 5-a. 

2. STRIKE A MATCH: 1-d; 2-b; 3-e; 4-f; 5-a; 6-c. 

3. CORRECTION PLEASE: 1-Substitute 48 for 49; 2-Substitute Consti- 
tution for President; 3-Substitute Arizona and New Mexico for Utah and 
Pennsylvania; 4-Substitute enabling act for homestead act; 5-Substitute 
United Nations for Supreme Court. 

4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-Bernard M. Baruch; 2-U. S. and 
Philippines; 3-Alaska; 4-China; 5-Air Forces; 6-Manuel Roxas. 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next week: Issue of Oct. 7th 


Theme Article: KOREA. 

U. S. Atomic Energy Commission. 

World Product: RUBBER. 

Civies: A Congressman and His Secretary: A Bib and 
Tuck story. 

Announcing 1947 Scholastic Awards. 


Issue of October 14th 
Theme Article: JAPAN. 
World Product: IRON. 
American Achievements: 


SCRAPERS. 


Issue of October 21st 
Theme Article: MEXICO. 
World Product: COAL. 
American Achievements: AIR CONDITIONING. 


ELEVATORS AND SKY- 


U.N. NEWS in every issue. 
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